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Organization and Government of the College—First 
Graduates—Prosperity uf the College, 


It may not de amiss to describe more particularly the 
organization and mode of government of the institution, 
at this period. It consisted of three departments, those 
of the college, academy, and charity schools, the last 
of which, however, was connected with the two for- 
mer in no other way than as it was under the authority | 
of the same board of trustees, ‘The college and acad- | 
emy were much less distinct. ‘They were not only con- 
nected through the medium of the trustees, but were | 
managed by the same faculty of professors; and the | 
students belonging to the two departments were often 
mingled together in the same classes. The distinction | 
seems to have been simply this, that those pupils whose | 
object was to go through a regular course of instruc- | 
tion, and ultimately receive the honor of graduation, 
were considered as members of the college; those who | 
attended merely the English andi Mathematical schools, | 
without pursuing classical or philosophical studies, as | 
members of the Academy; and they were associated | 
under the same teachers only when engaged in those | 
subjects which were common to all. By this arrange- 
ment, while young men desirous of a liberal education, 
either as a preparation for entering upon one of the 
learned professions, or simply as an accomplishment, | 
were provided with the means of attaining it, others, of | 
humbler views, and with more limited resources, were 
enabled to acquire a degree of knowledge suitable to 
their future prospects. The plin was well adapted to 
the condition of the country at atime, when schools, 
even of the inferior kind, were scarce, and it was desi- 
rable to effect much at as little expense as possible. At 
a subsequent period, however, this complexity of ar- 
rangement operated to the disadvantage of the higher 
branch of the seminary, both by taking away that unity | 
of object, which in this, as well as all other pursuits, | 
is essential to the greatest success, and by producing 
on the public mind an impression, that the whole institu- | 
tion was calculated rather for primary instruction than | 
for completing the education of youth. 

In the collegiate department was a grammar school, | 
in which boys were taught the rudiments of the learned | 
languages, previously to their entrance into the regular | 
classes of the college. Of these classess there were 
only three, the freshman, junior and senior; and the term 
of study was confined to the same number of years. 
Experience has shown that this period is too short for 
the attainment of the requisite knowledge by youth of 
ordinary abilities and industry; and, in the competition 
which afterward arose among the numerous colleges | 
of this country, the arrangement was injurious to the 
interests of the school of Philadelphia. But at first, 
no disadvantage was experienced, and, perhaps, the | 
prospect of a speedy completion of the preparatory 
studies, tended to favour its success at a time, when it 
was necessary for young men to commence the business 
of life atas early a period as possible. 

The college and academy were under the immediate 
direction of a faculty, composed of the professors, of 


whom the principal had the title of provost, and the | the province. 
and rector of | 


second in authority, that of vice-provost 
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assisted, when necessary, by ushers, who Were possess 
ed of no authority in the government of the institution. 
The duties of the faculty, were to meet, occasionally, 
and inquire into the condition of the schools, and con- 
duct of the scholars; to see that the laws were observed, 
and the plans of education carried into effect; and, 
when any deficiency in the arrangements of the institu+ 
tion was observable, to propose such regulation for the 
sanction of the trustees, as they might deem likely to 
be conducive to its prosperity. 

On the charitable foundation, there were two’schools, 
one for boys, and another for girls, which were taught 
respectively by a master and mistress, with occasional 
assistants. Vhe boys were instructed in reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic; the girls in reading, writing, and 
sewing. ‘The schools were under the immediate care 
of the trustees, to whom applications for admittance 
The number of charity scholars was 
seldom much short of one hundred, 

The whole property and government of the institu- 
tion were, by the charter, vested in the board of trus- 
tees, which retained its original constitution. In con- 
ferring the powers before mentioned upon the faculty 
of the college and academy, the trustees reserved to 


themselves the exclusive privileges of making laws; of 


appointing all the officers of the seminary; of inflicting 
on the students the severer punishments of degradation, 


| suspension, and expulsion; of conferring the ordinary 
-and honorary degrees; and finally, of deciding in ali 


matters of high importance to the institution. But in 
every thing which related to the students, though, for 


| fear of abuse, they thus reserved the power in their own 
| hands, they generally decided according to the recom- 
| mendation of the faculty, whose better opportunities of 
forming an accurate judgment entitled them to this def- 
| erence.* . 


*The names of the first trustees have been mentioned 
in a previous note. The following is a list of those who 
were subsequently elected members « f the board,up to 
the period of its dissolution, They are given in the 
order of their election. It will be observed that the 
highest station, influence, and talent in the province, 
were secured in the government of the college. 

Isaac Norris, Thomas Cadwalader, Janes Hamilton, 
Alexander Stedman, John Mifflin, Benjamin Chew, Ed- 
ward Shippen, jr. William Coxe, Thomas Willing, Ja. 
cob Duche, jr. Lynford Lardner, Amos Strettell, An- 
drew Elliott, John Redman, John Penn,John Lawrence, 
John Allen, Isaac Jones, Richard Penn, Samuel Powell, 
Thomas Mifflin, William White, James Tilghman, 
Robert Morris, Francis Hopkinson, George Clymer, 
Alexander Wilcox, John Cadwalader, and James Wil- 
son. 

It has been mentioned that Dr. Franklin was the 
first president of the board. He was succeeded in that 
office by the Rev. Richard Peters, who was first elected 
in the year 1756, and was annually re-elected until the 


| year 1764, when the state of his health rendering his 


absence from the country requisite, his place was sup- 
plied by the Hon. James Hamilton, then governor of 
Mr. Hamilton having gone to England 
during the same year, the Hon. John Penn, who suc- 
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The first commencement of the college took place | private families. The trustees, to enable themselves to 
on the 17th of May, 1757, when its honours were con- | effect this purpose, without encroaching upon their 
ferred on seven young men whe had completed their | capital, which was then very small, issued proposals for 
education within its walls, The names of these earliest | a lottery; by which, as the contempl ited me.sure was 
graduates were Paul Jackson, Jacob Duche, Francis | generally approved, they succeeded, in a short time, in 
Hopkinson, + Samuel Magaw, Hugh Williamson, James raising a sum exceeding two thousand poends. This 
Latta, and John Morgan, was immediately applied to the proposed object; and, 

From this period, the institution rose rapidly in im- | in the year 1762, a suitable building was erected. on a 
portance. The extent and liberality of its plan, con- | lot of ground belonging to the trustees, on the north 
joined with the excellence of its management, secured | side of the college, where it still stands. The lower 
#t the patronage of the neighboring population; and it | story was appropriated to the charity schools, the re- 
soon acquired a celebrity which attracted numerous | mainder of the house to the reception of students, who 
students from the distant colonies. From Maryland, | were placed under the care of a steward,® and were 
Virginia, and the Carolinas, it received much suppor'; | subjected to such rules as were deemed necessary to 
and even in the West Indies, many planters preferred } maintain order, and promote their health, comfort, and 
it, for the education of their children, to the schools of | morals. This plan, though not attended with all those 
England, Among the individuals who at various times | advantages which had been anticipated, had been car- 
received its honours, were many who afterwards attain- | ried into effect at too great an expense of money and 
ed great distinction in their professional, literary, or | trouble to be hastily abandoned; and it appears to have 
political career, and thus contributed to spread and ex- | been continued, till the operations of the college were 
alt its reputation. Both in the advantages which it of- | suspended during the war of the revolution. 
fered, and the actual support which it received, it was, Provost and Professors of the College. 
perhaps, unrivalled, certainly not surpassed by any other | 
seminary at that time existing in the proyinces. Only | As the success of the institution was attributable 
two years after the charter was granted, the number of | more to the diligence and abilities of the professors, 
pupils in the institution amounted to about three hun- | than, perhaps, to any other cause, we should be doing 
dred, one-third of whom were members of the colle- | injustice to their deserts, as well as presenting a very 
giate department.¢ Inthe year 1763, according to a | incomplete view of the scool itself, were we to pass 
statement made by the provost, nearly four hundred | over, without particular notice, the most prominent 
individua's were receiving their education in the various | among the gentlemen who filled the collegiate chairs, 
branches of the seminary. Toappreciate fully the pros- The first provost, the Rev. Dr. William Smith, was 
perity to be implied from this extensive support, we | eminent for his various learning, and. general ability - 
must take into consideration the limited population and | Many yet living ean bear witness to his eloquence as a 

wealth of the country at that period, and must recollect | preacher; and his published works exhibit, ina very 

that the colonies had just emerged from a long «nd | favourable light, his powers of composition. Born and 

eruel war, which had ravaged their borders, exhausted | educated in Great Britain, he emigrated to-this country 

their resources, and even threatened the: subversion of | about the commencement of the year 1754, and soen 

their liberties. /after his arrival, was employed in the academy to teach 

The students who came from a distance were, at first, | those higher branches, which were at that time intro- 

on the same footing with those who resided permanent- | duced into its course of studies. In the performanee 

ly in the city. Boarding separately, wherever their own | of thiscuty, he acquitted himself so well, and, in other 

inclination, or that of their friends might prompt, they respects, gave so much satisf.ction to the trustees, that 

attended the schools during the regular hours, but, in | when the institution assumed the form of a college, he 

the intervals, had the complete control of their own | was unanimously chosen to fill the office of provost. 

time and conduct. Inconveniences were thought to | Thus placed at the head of tlie seminary, he not only 

arise from this arrangement, which led to the proposi- | employed in its support the talents for teaching, with 

tion, that a house shoukd be built in the vicinity of the | which he was eminently endowed; but also exerted 

college, sufficiently large for the accommodation of the | himself, with much zeal and success, in enlarging its 

students from other provinces and the West Indies, | pecuniary resources. Though, for a time, rendered 

where they might be more immeciately beneath the | unpopular with the predominant party, by interfering 

eye of the professors, more convenient to the schools, | in those contentions between the legislature and the 

and, at the same time, boarded at less expense than in | governors which formed the principal feature in the 

| local politics of the province, he was yet enabled: by 

his talents to command the respect of the public; and 
|in Great Britain, buch was the esteem in which he was 
‘held, that on a visit he was induced to make to that 


\ |country, in the year 1759, to escape the resentment of 
the Hon. Richard Penn, who followed Mr, Hamilton as | the Pennsylvania Legislature, he was received into the 


governor, filled the office of its president, highest society, and, at the recommendation of the 


+With regard to Mr. Hopkinson, the following is an | archbishop of Canterbury and several-of the principal 
extract from the minutes of the bvuard of trustees, of | bishops, was honored by the University of Oxford, 
May 20th, 1766. ‘It was resolved, that as Francis Hop- | with the degree of Doctor of Divinity. 7 ae a 
kinson, Esq., who was the first scholar in this seminary | stance which exposed him to the ill-will f oReeeees 
at its opening, and likewise one of the first who receiv. | party at home, secured him the favour of the ot ad 
ed a degree, was about to embark for England, and has | tors and their friends; and by the influence which he 
done honour to the place of his education by his abili- possessed in England, he was enabled, at # sebsequent 
ties and good morals, as well as rendered it many sub- | Period, very materially to promote the interests of the 
stantial services on all public occasions, the thanks of | °°llege. His exertions in its favour were indeed sueh 
this institution ought tobe delivered tohim, in the most | #8 frequently called forth the decided approbation of 
affectionate and respectful manner.” the trustees; and though absent on several occasions, 
and at one time put under arrest by the legislature, bis 


* Mr. Kinnersley, one of the professors, performed 
for many years the duties of steward. 





ceeded him as governor, was appointed to the presiden- 
cy of the board, Inthe year 1771, Mr. Penn left the 
province, and Mr. Hamilton, having returned, was re- 
elected. Atthe time of the dissolution of the board, 


tin a list of the pupils in the English School, made 
in the commencement of the year 1757, l observed the 
name of Lindley Murray, in all probability the same 
with that Lindlay Murray who has acquired so much 
fame as the author of the best English G:ammar, and} }Ata subsequent period the same honor was confer- 
who recently died in England. red on him by the universities of Aberdeen and Dublin. 
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talents and influence were thought so essential to the | 
prosperity of the school, that he was always maintain- 
ed in his station, and teachers, when necessary, were 
temporarily employed to supply his place. On the 
occasion of his arrest, the classes under his care were 
directed to attend him at his place of confinement. As 
the events-of Br. Smith’s life are intimately connected 
with the history of the institution over which he pre- | 
sided, we shall have more than one opportanity of again 
alluding to them, in the details which follow. 

The office of vice-provost and rector of the academy, | 
was occupied by the Rev. Dr. Francis Allison. ‘his 
gentleman had long been engaged in the business of 
énstruction, and was among thie first who e-tablished 
regular schools in the province. That he must have | 
acquired considerable eminence as a teacher,is evinced | 
by the fact, that at a time when honorary degrees were 
ia much higher esteem than at present, that of Doctor 
of Divinity was spontaneously conferred upon him by 
the University of Glasgow. Before his election to the | 
vice-provostship, he had for several years been attach- 
ed to the academy as rector, and master of the Latin | 
achool.® As in the case of Dr. Smith, his election was 
unanimous; and the names of both these gentlemen, 
with their respective titles, were, by direction of the 
trustees, inserted in the charter of the college. Their 
duties, as professors, were to preside over the philoso 
phical studies of the different classes, and Dr, Allison 
assisted also in teaching the languages. For more than | 
twenty years they were the main supports of the insti- | 
tution, with which they remained connected up to the 
period of that change in its affairs which was brought 
about during the troubles of the revolution. 

Of the other members of the faculty, the Rev. Ebe- 
ezer Kinnersley, professor of English and oratory, was 
perhaps the most conspicuous. Having been associated | 
with Franklin in the posecution of his investigations 
into the subject of electricity, he acquired a taste for 
that science, which induced him to procure a set of ap- | 
paratus, calculated to exhibit an exemplification of its 
newly discovered principles, by varied and pleasing 
experiments. Thus provided, and at the time engaged 
in no other employment,he was prevailed on by Frank- 
lin to exhibit these experiments publicly, and to ac-| 
company them with explanatory lectures; the first, | 
probably, which were delivered on a scientific subject 
an Philadelphia. ‘The plan succeeded so much to his 
satisfaction, that he made a journey through most of 
the colonies,delivering bis lectures in the capital towns, 
and even visited the West Indies on the same errand. 
In anarticle of the American Magazine for October, | 
1758, written, there is every reason to believe, by Dr. 
Smith, it is stated, that Mr. Kinnersley, was “the chief | 
inventor of the electrical ay;paratus, as well as author | 
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coveries which he made and announced; but merely 


| states, that he resorted to the assistance of Mr. Kin- 
'nersley, as a neighbor and man of leisure, in the per- 


formance of his experiment. The electrical apparatus 
collected by Mr. Kinnersley must have been extensive; 
for after his death, it was purchased by the trustees of 


‘the college, according to a valuation made by impartial 


and well qualified judges, for the sum of five hundred 
pounds.* Mr. Kinners!ey was introduced into the in- 
stitution in the year 1753, as the successor of David 
James Dove, who was the first teacher of the English 


‘school. In 1772, the state of his health rendering a 


voyage toa warm climate advisable, he resigned his 


| station, after having performed its duties for the space 


of nineteen years. 
The Professorship of the languages was originally 


filled by Psul Jackson, who, in the year 1758, left the 


institution on account of ill health, and was succeeded 
by John Beveridge. This gentleman had, when young, 
taught a grammar school in Edinburgh, under the pat- 
ronage of the celebrated Kuddiman, from whom, as 
wellas from other men of note, he brought with him 
to this country strong testimonials both of his ability 
and good conduct. When invited to connect himself 
with the Philadelphia College, he was residing at Hart- 


ford, in Connecticut, where he had for some time been 


conducting a private Latin school with great success. 
As aclassical scholar he was thought to be inferior te 
none in the colonies. Some of his compositions in Latin 
are still extant in our older Magazines, and evince a 
familiarity with that language, which, with his long 
habit of teaching, must have well qualified hii for his 
station in the college. Upon his death in 1767,-James 
Davidson, who had previously kept a school in Newark, 
was appointed to the professorship. 

Of the earliest mathematical professor, very little 
seems to be known. His name was Theophilus Grew, 
and it would appear, froma slight notice contained in 
an article of the American Magazine before alluded to, 
that he had “long been an approved teacher of mathe- 
matics and astronomy” in Philadelphia. He wasattach- 
ed to the institution at its origin, and continued so tiil 
his death in 1759. Hugh Williamson, a graduate of the 
school, succeeded to his station. 

This brief account of the early professors, will not 
be thought misplaced by those who feel an interest in 
the spread of learning, science, and the arts of civili- 
zation in a young country, and are willing to do justice 
to those who made the promotion of this object the bu- 
siness of their lives. 
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of a considerable part of those discoveries in electricity | Remarks of the Hon. Joseph R. Ingersoll, at the Town 


} 


published by Mr. Franklin, to whom he communicated | 


Meeting, held in Philadelphia, on the 24th August, 


them. Indeed,” the author of the paper goes on to} 1835, 


say, “Mr. Franklin himself mentions his name with | 
honour, though he has not been careful enough to dis- | 
tinguish between their particular discoveries, This, 
perhaps, he may have thought needless, as they were | 


known to act in concert. But though that circumstance 


} 


was known here, it was not so in the remote parts of | 


This meeting appears to have come together, under 
the influence of the purest love of country. Deeply 
impressed with the conviction that such is unquestiona- 
bly the case, I have not hesitated to comply with the 
request with which I have been honoured to bear a part 


the world to which the fame of these discoveries has | (although it will bea brief and unimportant one, ) in its 
extended.” Coming, as this account probably does, | Proceedings. 17 he answer which the meeting itself so 


from one so closely associated with the subject of it as 
the provost of the college must have been with one of 
the professors, it may be received as the statement of 
Mr. Kinnersley himself. It must, however, be confess- 
ed, that Franklin, in his memoirs, has admitted no claim 
of this or any other person to a participation in the dis- 


ee 
*The first rector of the academy was a Mr, Martin, 


who died very suddenly, soon after his appointment, | 
and was succeeded by Dr. Allison, who then resided in | 


Chester County, and was invited by the trustees to fill 
the vacant place. 


promptly and cheerfully gives to the unassuming invi- 
| tation in which it originated, is the best practical proof 
how cerdial is the attachment of this portion at least of 
the republic to the rest, and how much it is calumniated 
|in the charge that it would assist or even countenance 
| efforts of hostility or harm towards any part of its ex- 
‘tended sisterhood. It were indeed devoutly to be 
| wished that the occasion did not exist for se large and 





*It is proper to state that this estimate was made dur- 
| ing the revolution, at a period when the legal currency 
_ had very much depreciated. 
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anxious an assembly. Topics of such deep and heart- 
rending interest as those which it must discuss, are in 
general too delicate in their nature and too exciting in 
their consideration, to be beneficia!ly or even safely 
sought. ‘The individuals who have been active in pro- 
moting this opportunity for an interchange of sentiment, 
are ainong the last who would unnecessarily volunteer 
to agitate them. The feelings themselves which they 
are calculated to excite, are placed within us for wise 
and beneficial purposes, but they are better, infinitely 
better, left to slumber in the bosom than when called 
into active and tumultuous exercise. There are sub- 
terranean fires, which, undisturbed, may serve to pro- 
mote the salutary ends of nature: but when moved and 
agitated, sometimes burst forth in unquenchable rage, | 
and whelm in one wide ruin all that nature herself has 
framed most fair, or imitative art in its happiest efforts 
has contrived to fashion. As long as it is possible, 
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exercise are (like axioms in mathematical science,) no 
longer to be questioned. 

Notwithstanding this long course of comparatively 
tranquil and unimpassioned acquiescence, of freedom 
from excessive officiousness and interference, from 
agitation and alarm, it seems that at the end of nearly 
half a century, this topic is to be made the fatal mes- 
senger of discord and disunion. It was reserved for 
this ill-star’d day—a day of general excitement, Sor the 
fires of ultra abolition to be stirred up, and its perni- 
cious flames to be spread abroad. Such is at length 
the mournful fact. The unhappy conflict can be no 
longer shunned: and all, however reluctantly they may 
enter into the lists, must be parties to it on the right 
side or on the wrong one. If the few will raise distur- 
bances, it is forthe many to put them down. If the 
few falsify the character and complexion of the com- 
munity, give out ambiguous or deceitful voices, slander 


these powerful and destructive agents shou!ld be let; their neighbours by proclaiming as the sentiments of 


alone. Dangerous alike to all, all should shun them 
until the last extremity. 

Occasions however, though rarely, yet unquestiona- 
bly occur, when the danger of excitement must be 
braved, or the very fear of it may overwhelm us. Ut 
will unhappily break out if provoked by idle curiosity 
or injudicious zeal, whether we will or no. ‘Then if 
we do not take care at once to master and subdue it, it 
will be sure to subdue and master us) When thus forced 
into existence, or from unknown causes, whether inno- 
cent or guilty, already there, it is only by meeting it 


with a bold and manly front that it can be disarmed of | 


its terrors, and then and only then, instead of being an 


arbitrary and cruel conqueror, it may become a re- | 


luctant but efficient agent in the cause of justice. 

Such has been the case, from the time of the forma- 
tion of the federal compact, with the subject of domes- 
ticslavery in the Southern States. They—the present 

ercration and the generation of the revolution—inher. 
ited it from their British ancestors, whose local des- 
cendants are now the loudest to complain of its exist- 
ence. It was believed to be a necessary, or rather an 
inevitable evil, and it was agreed to as such in the great 
compromise which formed us effectually a nation, a 
compromise to which we owe most of our prosperity, 
and all our subsequent glory. While it was entirely 
acquiesced in by the best and wisest of the fathers of 
the republic—by all and every one, in effect, of that 
people who became sovereign and independeat, it was 


deemed unwise and indelicate to agitate it as a subject | 


of frequent discussion, and rarely did a public conside- 
ration of it occur. It was once perhaps a vexed, but it 


then became and it must be regarded now, a settled | 


question. One, no longer to be practically moved or 
doubted. How could it be otherwise when it received 
the sanction and the seal of the sages of those trying 
times? of the Madisons and the Franklins, the Pinck- 
neys and the Rutledges, the Morrises and the Ham Itons, 
and (if I may pluralize that name that will for ever 
stand single and alone in history,) the Washingtons of 
the revolution? All of these are names affixed to the 
Constitution of the United States, in which domestic 
slavery is no less than three times distinctly recognized, 
sanctioned and adopted. It is sustained in that clause 
which fixes the rat:o of representation among the sever- 
al states, and gives to slave population an individual as 
well as a pecuniary influence. It is found in that sec. 
tien which postpones and limits the regulation of the 
slave trade itself for more than twenty years. It is 
especially and emphatically operative in the matual 
piedge extending to all and over all, which denies to 
State legislation itself the power to emancipate fu- 
gitives from service or labour, and requires every 
where the prompt and effectual restoration of them.— 
Laws have been passed to give certainty to those pro- 
visions. They have been acted on wherever and when- 
ever they have been required. The system! as become 
perfectly established and understood; anc its theory and 





all, the sentiments of a handful, it is for the many to 
| come forth in the majesty of truth and the boldness of 
| indignant patriotism, and redeem themselves and all 
| about them (all except a discontented and misjudging 
| few,) from the reproach and degradation. Who will 
| silently submit to be falsely considered a violator of the 
| laws—a promoter of civil discord—a stimulator of ra- 
| pine and havoc—of bloodshed and massacre? No man 
that has a heart in his bosom to prompt his feelings, and 
a head upon h's shoulders to govern his actions, I do 
not mean to say that the men who have given birth to 
these unhappy proceedings have been actuated by the 
_base and malignant motives to which their conduct 
might be taken for an index But when they wear the 
appearance of incendiaries and do their deeds, they must 
be content to bear the opprobrium. When they utter 
| from the midst of a community sentiinents which the 
_mass of that community condemns, they must be con- 
tent to listen to the condemnation, though it speaks in 
/a yoice of thunder. If fire brands have been scattered, 
it is not by our hands. If death blows have been in- 
| flicted, it is not with our weapons. Shall we, can we 
consent to be the passive spectators and supposed pro- 
_moters of these atroc.ous consequences, whether the mo- 
tives from which they spring, the individuals who gave 
them motion, the causes in which they originated, be 
good cr evil? 

An cccasion thus, unfortunately, is forced upon us, 
/upon which it has become delicate and just to descant 
on the subject of domestic slavery. It has become so, 
| because the topic, ordinarily dingerous, and always to 
_ be cautiously approached, has been already tortured 
into prominent notice, with all the dangers of a kindly 
disposed, but officious attention, and with none of the 
| consolations which such a state of things might possibly 

have possessed. Are they who are really attached to 
the Union, who uphold and venerate the Constitution, 
| —who truly estimate the blessings and advantages en- 
| joyed in the existence and prosperity of a common 
/ country, and who feel, and desire to practice the duties 
| they owe to it and to every part of it—are they to stand 

by and tamely see these fair works mutilated and de- 
| stroved? 

The discussion has become especially proper, .how- 
ever, because the good people of the South have seen 
and heard these things, and will inevitably draw erro- 
neous conclusions from them, if they are not put in the 
way of drawing just ones. Unless better informed, 
they will conceive—they have already conceived, that 
the whole North is united in one array against them, 
their interests, characters, and lives. ‘They are at this 
very moment labouring under the (unquestionably na- 
tural) delusion, that the notions avowed, promulgated, 
and acted on among us by misguided individuals, are 
the prevailing and universal sentiments of the whole 
Northern part of the Confederacy. My fellow citizens, 
are they so? 


I venture to maintain that in the present controversy 
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between the scattered agitators of the North and our | head of the long list of worthy men who composed it 
Southern brethren, the South, in their complaints, are | when it was chartered in 1789. Benjamin Franklin 
right,—and they who agitate and inflame, are wrong, | stands also at the head of the Pennsylvania delegation 
They are wrong, because their proceedings tend to | which in general convention aided in forming, and ac- 
arouse a slumbering lion, and lash him into madness: | tually subscribed the constitution of the United States 
because, (although they may stand aloof from personal | in 1787. ‘Two short years had not effaced its provisions 
and immediate agency) they provoke the incendiary to | from his recollection, or rendered its sanctions insignifi- 
light his torch,—the midnight assassian to aim his mur- cantinhiseye, Few of us have notin some shape or 
dering dagger: because they invite, foolishly at least, | on some occasion, solemnly sworn to support that instru- 
and inhumanly, perhaps, to deeds that would deluge a | ment. Let us not lightly forego the duty thus fearfully 
large portion of the country with the blood of itsown | assumed. For myself, called as Ihave been by your 
citizens. suffrages to a post where duty and inclination, second- 
What pretext have they for this infatuation? Do | ed bya repetition of that solemn sanction, would lead 
they not know that they are acting against tlie Con-| me to give every effort of my soul to its support, f 
stitution? Perhaps not, God grant that they do not! should deem myself unworthy of your confidence, if I 
and that thus far they sin in ignorance of established | did not here stand forward, and availing myself of the 
rights. If so, let them be now told, with emphasis, of , occasion, when it is threatened and assailed, pledge for 
their fatal misconception. | it the humble, but honest and unhesitating assistance 
The Constitution is a contract, as much so as any | and protection of this feeble arm. 
that was ever framed. It has been truly said, ahun-|_ It is not for us to settle the question of the relative 
dred times, that it was formed of reciprocal concessions | happiness and hopes of the slave in a country of reli- 
and compromises. Our fathers weighed their relative ; gion and laws, and the freemen on the shores of Africa 
importance and necessity, and mutually made them.— | —where the light of reason and of revelation has scarce- 
They did wisely and virtuously, he fabric thus rais- | ly dawned upona barbarouslind. Much might be said 
ed has been occasionally assailed: but, it has stood,thus | to render the question far more clear of doubt. Still 
far, firmly, amidst the rudest shocks,—and proved the | less is it for us to defend the necessary cruelties which 
wisdom of its framers. Are we about to be wiser and | have disgraced even the odious traffic in beings who 
more virtuous than they? to burst asunder the holy mys- bear an immortal spirit in their bosom. The constitu- 
tery in which they are almost every one of them en- tion and the laws are for the present a sufficient theme, 
shrined—to call their sainted spirits trom the trembling They form a rule to guide our course through the pre- 
hopes of an eternal world, and arraign them before a set controversy, and the direction is as obvious asif it 
self created tribunal here, for one of the best of human | were written with a pen of fire. If there are among us 
works? What part of their valuable legacy will be safe | those who believe that the only alternative that remains 
if this is ta be violated? If one set of individuals choose | to them while they are amongst us, is to violate their 
to quarrel with domestic slavery, another may refuse consciences, or violate the laws—the path of duty is as 
submission to the extent of the judicial power; ora | Plainto them, If they cannot continue members of a 
third insist upon throwing off the limitations of the Ex- | community stained as they suppose, with the blot of 
ecutive. New features will be given to the Constitu- | slavery, let them not indulge their morbid sensibilities 
tion, as caprice, or vanity, or interest, or malice may atthe expense of the happiness and the lives of mil- 
devise. lions. Rather let them depart in peace, whether they 
Will it be said that they do not involve questions of are among us from the contingency of birth or the con- 
conscience? Any thing may be made the stalking horse | tngency ofadoption. ‘1 he world is all before them, 
of a sickly conscience. Many excellent individuals dis- | Where to choose, and Providence their guide.’ 
approve conscientiously of judicial oaths, some of capi- a 
tal punishments, and nota few of imprisonment for | 
debt. All have been made at times the subject of con- | From the U. S. Gazette: 
acientious animadversion. But the amiable individuals IMPORTANT DECISION. 
who entertain these sentiments, and so far as they influ- 
ence their own practice, act up to them in their person- ; T 
al and private doings, never on attempted to a aeeme _—— Parry & Co. ee the psi fendants. 
by force or fraud the laws, which an opposite senti- — hte . 9 Pe 
ment has created, much less to palm or impose upon a _ Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, Eastern District, 
whole community their peculiar doctrines. No man has | March term, 1835, 
a right to be the guide of another’s conscience. He} These cases were brought up on appeals from the 
who undertakes to prescribe to the southern popula- | decisions of the honourable Judge Fox, President 
tion a course of duty that happens to conform to his Judge of the Court of Common Pleas of Bucks co.— 
own particular sentiments, and to insist upon their cun- The principal point decided by Judge Fox below, was 
formity to it, is himself, while he believes that he is | that un assignment by a partnership, firm of a part of 
promoting the cause of liberty, the most arbitrary of their property for the benefit of their creditors, and 
tyrants, and would make of others the most abject of | which stipulated for a release as an equivalent for the 
slaves. assignment, was fraudulent and void, even though the 
I rejoice to find among the resolutions offered, one | property retained was the private property of the as- 
which draws a distinction between the legitimate genu- | signors. z 
ine friends of abolition—those who have become mem-| The case was opencd by Mr. Sharswood for the plain- 
bers of the society bearing that name, and the ultra | tiffs in error; Mr. Ross (of Bucks county) followed for 
devotees of the cause, who are determined to effect | the defendants in error. Mr. Randall was about to 
their object at every hazard: to do so though the vic-; proceed on the same side, when he was stopped b 
tims of their delusive pity should perish or deserve to | the Court, who called on the other side to know if 
perish in the attempt. ‘The Abolition Society contains | they had any thing more to add. Mr. Sharswood briefly 
upon its rolls, in its first establishment and subsequent | rejoined. 
history, names of individuals among the most honored Chief Justice Gibson, at a subsequent day, delivered 


Mordecai Thomas versus William P. Jenks & Co, 


and distinguished of this and other countries. But in| the following as the unanimous opinion of the whole 
consenting to attach themselves to that society, and in | Court: 

giving it the advantage and influence of their counsel It is difficult, at a glance, to reconcile the mind to 
and their names, they had in view, and intended to | the decisions in support of these conditional assign- 
abide by and sustain the constitution, Benjamin Frank- | ments in any case, or to comprehend how a convey- 
lin was their President: and his name stands at the | ance which puts the debtor’s property beyond his cre- 
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ditor’s reach, except by terms prescribed by himself, | in trust for payment of debts, Under the 13 Elizabeth, 
‘then what is the difference between a conveyance of 
| the whole on terms of returning a part, and a convey- 


can be any thing else than an actto ‘‘ delay, hinder, 
and defraud,” within the purview of the 13 Elizabeth. 
On the other hand, wliere the object is in truth distri- 


bution and not hindrance, the supervening delay being | 


but incidental to the process, it is not easy to point out 
a defect in the argument on which they have been sus- 
tained, The basis of it is the admitted right which 


| effect, 


every debtor in failing circumstances has, to prefer one | 


creditor to another, for as an assignment on yaluable 
consideration, ani for a lawful purpose as payment of 
debts, it necessarily passes the property out of the 
debtor, the consequence indicated as apparently ob. 
jectionable, is unavoidable, though there be even an 
express reservation of a trust for the debtor in the un- 


ance of a part in the first instance? Certainly but a 
difference of form; and not a difference of principle or 
In either form the transaction would give the 
debtor the same advantage at the expense of the credi- 
tors, A debtar, for example, who has enough to pay 
seventy-five per cent. to all his creditors, assigns two 
thirds of his «ffects, or to the value of fifty per cent. of 
his debts, in trust to pay those who shall release by a 
certain day; and retains to the value of twenty-five per 


\cent. _With the alternative of choosing between these 


bably do? 


consumed surplus, which is no more than the law would | 


imply without it, such surplus being liable in bis hands 
as if it had never passed from him. The difficulty is to 


two funds put before him, what would a creditor pro- 
If two thirds in value, and no more should 
happen to prefer the trust fund, they would get seven- 


| ty-five per cent—their just proportion of the whole ef- 


understand how he may lawfully manage his right to | 


give a preference, in such a way as to secure an advan- 
tage to himself in the release of his person and future 
earnings. And the solution of it is found in the arbi- 
trary control over the order of payment allowed him by 
the common law, and not restricted by the 13 Eliza- 


fects—while the others would get as much from the 
portion in the hands of the debtor; and in that conjec- 


| ture any particular choice would be indifferent to him. 


beth; which, suffering him to postpone any creditor to | 


the rest, makes participation of tle fund before those 
he may choose to prefer are served, not so much a 
matter of right as of favor. To let a creditor in among 
the first, therefore, though on condition that he release 
the unpaid residue of his debt, may be to do him a fa- 
vor instead of a wrong, which may consequently be ex- 
tended to him on terms or not at all, Having an un- 
questionable power of preference, of which he. is the 
absolute master, it follows that he may set his price on 
it, provided it be not a reservation of part of the effects 
for himself, or any thing that would carry his power be- 
yond mere preference. 
the just effect of suffering a debtor to distribute the 
wreck of his fortune among his creditors according to 
his pleasure; and itis the repungnance of the mind to 
inequality of satisfaction, which has induced legis!ators 
to extirpate the root of it in bankruptcy and insolven- 
cy, by substituting for it a process of distribution para- 
mount to the will of the debtor. To expunge the prin- 


Such is the unavoidable, if not | 
to encounter. 


a means to extort an unfair advantage. 


ciple of preference from a bankrupt law, mae by the | 


debtor himself, so long as he is permitted to legislate 
for himself, would require the force of a statute; and [ 
am unable to say that the decisions which sustained 
these assignments originally, though coupled with a 
stipulation for prospective exemption, were unfounded 
im the principles of common law, certainly it is now too 
late.to question their authority. The legality of such a 


But if less than two thirds should accept the terms prof- 
fered in the assignment,they would get more than their 


just proportion, and those who rejected them would 


get less. If, however, all should accept, then all would 
get at the least fifty per cent. while if all should reject, 
they would get but half as much. The probability, 
therefore, is, that a great majority—perhaps all would 
select the trust fund; and that would leave a surplus to 
the debtor. Now it must be obvious that an exercise 
of the right of preference, which might produce that 
result, cannot be a legitimate one. ‘The creditors are 
entitled to the benefit of the whole estate, of which 
they are not to be deprived by an arrangement that 
would impose on them the necessity of resorting to a 
part of it in exclusion of the rest. The very imposition 
of a choice which might prove unfortunate, would be an 
exposure of them to a peril which they are not bound 
An assignment, therefore, that would 
present but a part of the effects to the creditors, and 
refuse the rest, is necessarily fraudulent, as it would be 
But why, it 
may be demanded, shall not the debtor be suffered to 
stipulate for a part of the property, as wel as for the 
exemption of his person and the future acquirements?— 
The answer is, that the statute, by which alone any 
stipulated exemption is prohibited, looks but to the pro- 


_perty, which may be the subject of present assignment. 


stipulation seems not to have been contested in Brown | 


vs. Smith, 4 Dallas, 76. 
judges are so indistinctly set forth in that case, and the 
discrepance of their views is so remarkable, as to ren- 
der it of but little value as a precedent for any thing.— 
From Lippincott vs, Bark, 2 Binney, 174, in which the 
point was expressly ruled, to the present time, the oc- 
currence in practice of a countless number of such as- 
signments—many of them recognized by judicial deci- 


title, would make it dangerous even to pause as to the 
validity of it. 

But the principle of preference on terms of compro- 
mise, is not to be indulged so far as to legalise the re- 
servation of a portion of the effects for the debtor him- 
self. 


family, is void for the part to be re-conveyed. 


Indeed the reasons of the | 


has respect but to the joint effects. 


It protects the creditor’s recourse to the property con- 
veyed, by avoiding all conveyances that would delay, 
hinder and detraud him of it, without, however, pro- 
tecting his recourse to any thing else, because the as- 
signment cannot operate on any thing else. 

Now an assignment of partnership effects is a partial 
one, wherever the debtor has separate property. The 
terms of the present embrace “all manner of machine- 
ry, stock, goods, chattels, debts, accounts, claims, and 
all ether things whatsoever, of the said William P. 
Jenks and company, as well real as personal, and of 
what nature, kind, or quality soever;”’ which evidently 
And this assign- 


d ment of the partnership effects, is on condition that the 
sion—and the immense amount of property held by the | 


creditors execute by a dry certain, a full and sufficient 


release of and from their claims to the said William P. 


therefore depends on a single question of fact. 
in McAllister vs Marshall, 6 Binney, 333, it was | 
held that an assignment of ail the effects upon a stipu- | 
lation to re-convey a part for the benefit of the debtor’s | 
It was | 


unnecessary to pronounce it void for the whole, as no | 


more than the part re-conveyed was in contest; but no- 
thing is clearer than that a contract, fraudulent in part 
by the provisions of a statu'e, whatever be the abstract 
effect of fraud in other cases is void in the whole. 

The principle has since been applied in Hyslop vs. 
Clark, 14 John, 465, to the very case of an assignment 


Jenks and William Maris, individually, and as_co-part- 
ners.’ Suclia release would undoubtedly exonerate 
their separate estates; and the validity of the assignment 
It am- 
ply appears in the proofs reported by the commissioner, 
that both partners had separate property—the one to the 
value of several hundred dollars,and the other to the va- 
lue of several thousand. The assignment was therefore 
fraudulent and void; and the proceeds of the property 
were properly awarded to the execution creditors. 

Decree in each case affirmed, 

Counsel for the Plaintiffs in error-—M’Dowell, (of 
Bucks Co.) Sharswoo! and J. R. Ingersoll. 

Counsel for the Defendant—Chapman and Ross, (of 
Bucks Co.) and Randall, 
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From the Boston Traveller. 
W. H. DILLINGHAM’S ADDRESS. 


At the late commencement of Williams College the 
oration before the Alumni was delivered by W. H. 
Dillingham, of Westchester, Pa. It was replete with 
sound sense and judicious counsel to those just entering 
the world, and we hope it may be published. Mean- 
while that part of it which related to the pursuit, by 


gentlemen so important and apposite to the present 
time, that they requested Mr. Dillingham to permit a 
copy of it to be taken for publication. 

** But, of all the mistakes into which young men in 
this country are liable to fall, there is none more com- 
mon and more dangerous, than to make politics a chief 
good. Itis in the nature of our institutions to create a 
tendency to this error. Our ears are ever and anon 
assailed by the din of party strife, and the elements are 
always in commotion to advance some party leader. 
The great object of the world in which we live would 
seem to be politics— 

Beware of thisas a ruling passion— 

Fix not your minds on this as your noble object.— 
Its corrupting influence on the minds of youth, has 
been held by a distinguished observer of human nature, 
to be scarcely less than that of the gambling table, and 
still more odious vices. Each has within itself an inex- 
tricable vortex. Each will prove to its votaries, insati- 
able asthe grave. I speak of politics as a trade—dis- 
tinct from patriotism, that genuine love of country 
which glows in every generousand virtuous bosom. | 
speak of party politics; politics which prefer party to 
country—which begin and en‘ in self, and whose only 
obj. ct is self-advancement. Such politics are the bane | 
of our youth, and threaten ruin to the country, I refer | 
to no particular party,nor to one more than to another— 
all, all have the taint, deep and damning. 

There is but too much ground for the retort of other 
nations, when reproached by us with the servile ho- 
mage they pay to Kings, that our politicians to succeed, 
must paya still mure servile homage—they must, for- 
sooth, succumb to the passions and flatter the preju- 
dices of the people. Is the whole theory, then, it may 
be asked, of a Republican Government, predicated 
upon a false conception of the dignity of human nature. 
Is the humiliating truth to be developed in our own 
experiment of a free government, that it contains with- 
in itself the seeds of its own destruction, and, like 
every thing human from the first moment of its exis- 
tence, has been tending to decay? Forbid it, patriot 
ism!—Forbid it, Heaven! Put forth your strength, ye 
seminaries of learning—redouble your efforts, ye of 
the sacred desk-—sound the alarm, ye sentinels of the 


young men, of politics as a trade, appeared to severa 
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fears. Revelation teaches us, and all we see and hear 
and know, all we observe and all we experience, con- 
firms the truth that man is by nature corrupt. It isan 
every day truth that men in general, are more governed 
by selfish and sordid motives, than by virtue and pat- 
riotism. 

With the politician the great object is success—to 
ensure success; he must address himself to the govern- 
ing principles of our nature—to our master passions 
the grand moving springs of action; whoever evinces 
the most tact in this isthe most certain of his object. 
it would seem to be only in some great crisis, like that 
of our Revolution, that entire prevalence ean be given 
to principles of exalted patriotism, and such, alas, are 
‘few, and far between.” As it is with individuals, ‘so 
with nations; prosperity is more dangerous than adver- 
sity, and it oftenrequires some appalling accident, se- 
vere affliction, or overwhelming calamity to bring us to 
our senses. When such things come, if we properly 
improve the occasion, we may still learn that it is some- 
times “more noble to atone for a fault than not to have 
committed it.””. Hence, let no man say all this reckless- 
iy, in the spirit of reproach, or censure, or complaint, 
or repining.—Let him the rather say it with deep self- 
hurviliation, in humble confession, as a part of his own 
individual sin, to be repented of and atoned for—tak- 
ing all condemnation to himself, and exercising all 
charity for his neighbors. Thus, and thus only, can 
we hope to arrest the anger or supplicate the favour 
of Heaven, or hasten the approach of the millenial 
day. 

To stimulate ourselves to this duty, let us turn our 


'eyes for a moment to the causes of gratitude which 


everywhere present themselves. Looking out upon 
this fair land, what unexampled prosperity—what 
abounding wealth—what improvement in the arts— 
what developement of resources—what victories over 
time and space—what trophies in literature and sci- 
ence—what distinguished success in all the learned 
professions—what stupendous efforts in the cause of 
Education, Religion-and good morals—what patriots 
and statesmen still yvouchsafe to us 4 mighty host, who 
love t!.eir country—appreciate its danger, and stand 
ready to sacrifice themselves in the breach—and O, far 
better than all, what patient long suffering in the great 
Author of all good, that our Union has hitherto been 
preserved, While this blessed Union lasts, let us never 
despair of the Republic. 

Eschewing all party politics, what is the ingenuous 
youth todo, who feels within himself the strivings of a 
noble spirit, that generous aspiration after fame, which 
must have been imparted to him for a wise and good 
purpose? 1 have in my eye the model of a character, 
great and good, which has steered clear of this evil, 


Cross—cherish virtue ye ingenuous youth, and wher-| and achieved all that chastened ambition could desire, 
ever thou seest a patriot heart, ‘among the faithless, | Would that I could present to you this model in that 


faithful,’ O haste to the rescue. 

What is it that now stalks abroad in the land, in de- 
defiance of Law? What is it that dares to perpetrate 
the most attrocious crimes in the face of day? What is 
that which everywhere strikes at the vital principle of | 
the social compact, makes the ministers of justice trem- 
ble in their seats, and laughs purishment to scorn? | 
What wild fury is this which arrogates the right to re- 
move all grievances and redress wrengs by fire and 
sword, and not confining itself to the lawless inhabi- 
tants of the border, or the crowded and corrupted 
population of our great cities, has brought upon New 
England even, the scandal, that it is no longera Land 
of Law?—Surely some mighty principle of evil has 
been let loose to teach us our danger, the madness of 
our prosperity, and the false dream of our security.— 


clear outline and graphic distinctness with which it is 


impressed upon my mind and heart. Imagine a young 
man graduating at one of the Colleges in New Eng- 
land, at the age of fifteen, with honour of a Greek 
oration, pursuing his professional studies with diligence 
and success under an eminent Jurist in an adjoining 
State, and admitted to practice before he was twenty- 
one, locating himself, about the close of the administra- 
tion of the Elder Adams, in one of the largest cities in 
the Union, where talents find the most scope fur action, 
the strongest incentives to exertion, and the best pro- 
mise of reward—surrounded bya galaxy of dist nguish- 
ed men, pre-occupying those proud heights of the pro- 
fession which young ambition could hardly hope to 
reach. Checked in the outset, by the downfall of a 
man under whose patronage he had placed himself be- 


Surely, surely, we have not properly acknowledged | fore venturing to try the strength of his own wing— 


our obligations to that overruling power from whom 


we derived our blessings, and whose sustaining grace | 


alone, can save us from ourselves. ‘These remarks are 
made in no spirit of the cynic—these are no imaginary 


rallying from the shock and throwing himself at once 
into the arena of professional conflict—passing through 
a probationary term, without patronage and with very 
limited practice—at length attracting public attention 
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by his persevering industry, strict propriety of conduct, 
solid good sense and manly dignity—emerging into 
business, and pursuing a career of usefulness, honor 
and distinction, for more than thirty years onward and 
upward, until he has attained an elevation of fame and 
fortune upon which no mere politician in the country 
can look down, and to which all might refresh them- 
selves by looking up. Such a man is now the father of 
the Philadelphia Bar. No man ever owed less to chance 
or adventitious cifcumstances: no man ever more fairly 
earned wealth and fame: no man, within the same time, 
has performed more actual labor, done more good, or 
taken more pleasure in doing good, or challenged less 
of envy,or jealousy, or distrust, by a prosperous career. 
Could I tell you in a word how all this has been done, 
I would say, briefly, constant active energies, well dis- 
ciplined—an all pervading benevolence—the most per- 
fect command of temper—prudent fore casi—practical 
wisdom—love of labor—an ever sustaining conscious- 
ness of rectitude. His high ambition has always been, 
to make himself useful, to do right, and to do good. 
He is neither carried away himself, nor carries away 
others by the false glow of genius, so called-—the dis- 
play of an over-heated imagination, or the excitement 
of thrilling passions; wherever known he inspires re- 
spect, confidence and affection—his presence is held 
by his friends as that of some good genius, his smile is 
ever their delight, his council their safety, his word 
their law. 


Regarding this as the best government in the world,— 
avowing that he would live under no other, and incul- 
cating upon all, the duty to sustain it unimpaired—with 
every temptation to enter political life he has steadily 
maintained that four him ‘‘the post of honor is a private 
station.”” The intimate friend and associate, through- 
out his whole career, of two of the most eminent states- 
man of which the country can boast, he has always 
held an equal rank with them in the commanding influ- 
ences of the profession, and enjoys an equal share of 
the rich harvest of its reward—still retaining all their 
friendship and all their intimacy, knowing well what 
their political trophies have cost them, and what they 
have availed them, after having 


“trod the ways of glory, 
And sounded all the depths and shoals of honor,” 


their relative weight as men and as politicians, their 
comparative influence and usefulnessin political and 
professional life, he must see abundant reason for self 
congratulation; and were the question now put to them, 
great und magnanimous as they most truly are, my 
life on it, they would say to him, ‘‘yotrs has been the 
wiser part.’ Go to the gentleman, as the eveutide of 
life approaches, and you will find the same trankness of 
feeling, vigor of intellect, activity of spirit, and plea- 
sure in doing good, which ever characterized him. 
Enquire for his resources when he shall have withdrawn 
from the “heat and burthen of the day,” and you will 
discover that he is never less alone than when alone. 
Ask him how he has managed all his life to make so 
many friends and so few enemies, and you will learn 
that he set out in life with the resolution to be ‘shis own 
keeper.’’ In such a character we recognize a descen- 
dant worthy of the pilgrim stock. The name of ances- 
tors which he bears, is to be found among those of two 
different generations in the annals of our oldest Uni- 
versity, once as its governing head. Sucha character 
well illustrates the New England virtues. 


Imitate his high example, and so shall the influence 
which you exert in the world, be as extensive as it is 
benign: stand by the principles which you have here 
imbibed, and cultiyate that ‘‘powerful, habitual impulse 
of conviction which shall prompt you to the highest 
attainments of wisdom and exceilence”’—so shall your 
life be useful, your name honorable, your fame endur- 
ing, and your death happy. ~ Eschew party politics as 
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you would avoid the bitter pangs of disappointed am* 
bition—cherish that affectionate gratitude to your teach- 
ers, and that high estimate of the value of education, 
which is your first birth-right. So may we all, here, 
meet again in future years: and whatever may be the 
secret counsels of the great Eternal with regard to us, 
our purposes, our wishes, and our hopes, let each en- 
deavor soto live that when his “summons comes,” he 
shall receive it 


‘‘Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch about 
him, 
And lies down to pleasant dreams.” 


COAL TRADE OF THE SCHUYLKILL. 


Number and description of Vessels cleared. from the 
River Schuylkill, laden with Coal, during the 
year 1834. 


Brigs. Schrs- SI’ps. To’l. 


19 124 51 194 
131 13 148 
45 71 122 

221 31 258 
124 .30 156 
189 40 179 
72 15 97 

86 14 102 

41 16 57 

34 14 50 

34 7 47 

96° uF 63 

89 10 49 

28 6 36 

8 1 9 


Cleared by 


Delaware Coal Co.* 

North American do. 

Phoenix do. 

Little Schuylkill do. 

J. S. Silver, 

Sam’). B. Reeve & Co. 

Neligh, Bull & Co, 

Alfréd Lawton, 

J. W. Downing, 

Wm. J. B. Smith, 

J. Bunting & Co. 

Jacob Serrill, 

Blight, Wallace & Co. 

H. Blackiston & Sons, 

J. C. Offerman & Sons, 

Johnson & Franklin, West, 
Hodgden & Co. Eldridge 
& Brick, A. &. J. Bolton 
and Robert Young, 7 76 


ee a ee 


72 1122 420 1654 
*Cleared on the Delaware, _—1 ship and 2 brig-. 
The whole amount of tonnage employed in trans- 

porting Coal on the Schuylkill is 24,733 tons. A large 

amount of tonnage is also employed in conveying it 
from Philadelphia to different places along our exten- 
sive Coast. 

It will be seen by the above statement, that the 
amount of the tonnage of Boats employed in the trans- 
portation of Coal alone, from the Lehigh Mines, is 
22,150 tons; on the Schuylkill 24,753—making a total 
of 46'885 tons. —Commercial List. 
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Grand Total, 


THE BANK OF THE UONITED STATES, 


1. State of the Bank from June 1st to September 1st, 
1835 :— 


Bills of Ex’ge. 


24,854,852 47 
24,976,053 92 


Loans. 
June 1, 38,787,793 57 
July 1, 40,221,638 99 
Aug. 1, 40,116,613 27 24,197,90495 
Sep. 1, 40,265,325 76 21,521,694 70 
Circulation. 


22,009,474 40 
25,332,820 16 
24,329,222 95 
23,645,122 66 


Totals, 
68,642,646 04 
65,197,692 91 
64,314,518 22 
61,787,020 46 


June 1, 

July 1, 

August 1, 

September 1, 

Due to State 
Banks. 


691,699 50 
2,065,655 71 
1,793,921 04 

946,445 63 


Specie, Funds in Europe. 


13,912,577 47 2,007,146 45 
13,429,328 74 2,378,669 57 
12,883,968 43 2,258,886 94 
12,840,781 31 1,885,136 89 


June 1, 
July 1, 
Aug. 1, 
Sep. 1, 
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: 2. State of the Bank from June 1st, 1834, to Sept. 1st, | kins a total pods ction in this quarter 

824A: | in last year o 5,142,414 23 

Loans. Bills of Ex’ge. Totals. | And of this year 1,855,625 58 

June 1, 34,739,871 21 17,462,041 67 52,201,912 88 | . . pee es ee 
July 1, 34,423,921 72 16,601,05100 51,024,972 72 | wane Sarees last year, beyond tlzis Coit 
Aug. 1, 34,744,11699 13,932,04990 48,676,16689| ° ,286,788 65 
Sep. 1, 34,863,32655 12,196,17210 47,059,498 65 


Circulation. 





From the Towanda, (Penn.) Banner. 
ae oo, 06 Anotitiontst.—Our borough was visited on Thurs- 
- yi, 16,641,997 90 day last by an itinerant lecturer on the subject of im- 
ugust 1, 16,469,342 60 mediate abolition of slavery, by the name of Gunn, and 
Septemberl, 15,298,577 90 on the next day notices were pasted up in several places 
Due from | thata lecture would be delivered on that subject at the 

Specie. Funds in Europe, State Banks, | Court House in the evening. An intensity of feelin 

June 1, 12,298,333 20 1,995,29180 1,622,076 91 | WS soon manifested among our citizens, and it was evi- 
July 1, 12,823,997 93 3,827,413 03 408.726 34 | dent that if he proceeded considerable excitement 
| would be produced. A meeting was immediately held 
Due to State | and a committee of 15 or 20 of our must respectable 
Banks. | citizens appointed to wait upon the gentleman and in- 
Aug. 1, 13,626,049 63 - 4,338,372 07 530,972 26 | form him of the s‘ate of feeling, and request him to 
Sep. 1, 13,863,897 99 3,859,82092 400,837 73 | omit his proposed lecture, as the consequences, should 
Sistine acti ei edith, Neintad cat Mir | he persist, might be unpleasant, and perhaps serious. — 
| He was very desirous to be heard, but on seeing the 
York :— determination on the part of our citizens, to prevent 
NEW YORK. any agitation of the subject he very prudently thought 
Active Debt. Domestic Bi | Het 9, decline hv intended leetire. ur vilage 
; i 
Aug. - — we = , eee = should be disturbed by this agitating question which has 
hae se enabae a0 2 36% 908 84 | So recently produced such melancholy results in other 


ss 620 8,009,182 15 2,336,071 76 places. 
Sep. 2 8,007,194 92 2,426,396 61 | te 
These statements exhibit the following results: Having inserted all the documents in relation to dam. 

ees | ming th as ° . 
1st. That so far from being diminished, the loans of an e news we oe ae the following 
the Bank on the Ist September, 1835, are greater than | speech on that subject, as we find it in the Bucks Coun- 


they were on the Ist of August—and we add after ex-| ty Intelligencer of the 2d inst. 
amination, greater than they have been at any period | _ 


2d. That the general and usual reduction of business 
during the last quarter of this year is much smaller than | Srerca or Ma. W. B, Resp, 


during the corresponding quarter of the last year. Thus | Delivered in the House of Representatives at Harrisburg, 


within the last eighteen months. | DAMMING THE DELAWARE. 


comparing the two quarters as follows: February 26, 1835. 


1834. Loans. Bills. On motion of Mr. Reed, of the City, the House pro- 
June 1, 34,739,871 21 17,462,041 67 | ceeded to the second reading and consideration of the 
Sep. 1 34,863,326 55 12,196,172 10 | following Resolution: 
—- | Resolved, That it is inexpedient to ratify the com- 
Increase, 123,555 24 Decrease, 5,265,869 57 | pact executed on the 22d November, 1834, between 
movie | the Commissioners of Pennsylvania and New Jersey, 
1834. Totals. relative to the use of the waters of the river Delaware. 
June 1, 52,201,912 88 | Mr. Reed said: It had not been his intention to occu- 
Sep. 1, 47,059,498 65 | py the time of the House with any remarks on the reso- 
| lution under consideration. The Report which accom- 
Total Decrease, 5,142,414 23 | panied it, containing a full exposition of the views and 
| reasoning of the Committee, had been for several 
1835. Loans. Bills. | weeks before the House, and he had reason to believe, 
June 1, 38,787,793 57 24,854,852 47 | so far as the merits of the main question were involved, 
Sep. 1, 40,265,325 76 21,521,694 70 was considered satisfactory. Recent occurrences, how- 
‘ever, in the action of New Jersey on this subject, im- 
Increase, 1,477,532 19 . Decrease, 3,333,157:77 | posed upon him the necessity, he would not say of de- 
—_—_ —_ —— | fending the Committee, but of vindicating the opinions 
1835. Totals. | they bad deliberately formed, cautiously expressed,and 
June 1, 65,642,646 04 | to which he would add, they still resolutely adhered. — 
Sep. 1, 61,787,020 45 He was happy,/to reiterate his adherence to these 
views, after they had passed the ordeal of official criti- 
Total Decrease, 1,835,625 58 cism and rebuke. Mr. Reed said, he held in his hand 
the document, which induced him to make these ob- 
What is more striking, it appears that the reduction | servations. It had accidentally come to his possession, 
of business this year is far less than it was last year. | and was, he believed, the only copy at Harrisburg. It 
Thus the increase of loans during the . | purported to be the Report made to the Legislature of 
quarter last year was only $123,000 00 | New Jersey, by its Commissioners-communicating the 
While this year it is 1,477,000 00 | agreement. 
The falling off of the Domestic Bills It will be recollected that the compact for the use of 
which last year was 5,265,000 00 | the river was signed at Philadelphia, on the 22d of last 
And va e . : se 3,333,000 00| November. By that act, the joint commission closed 
OL, ° 
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} 
its duties, and all that remained to be done was the | 
transmission of the Keport to the respective Legisla- | 
tures. The Pennsylvania Commissioners performed 
their part immediately, as on the 12th December, the! 
Governor communicated the Report to this House, 
where it was referred, and acted upon by the Commit- 
tee, as well with the care and deliberate counsel that | 
its importance deserved,as with the promptitude which | 
a proper courtesy to our sister state dictated. The | 
Legislature of New Jersey met on the 1st of January. | 
No communication whatever, was made by the Com- | 
missioners, till this House aeted by receiving the ad-. 
verse report of its Committee on the 27th January; and } 
then, and not till then, did the New Jersey Commission- | 
ers think it worth while even to write a Report.* That | 
Report whieh had aceidentally, and by no official com- | 
munication come to his hand, is dated on the 2d of | 
February, nearly three months after the execution of | 
the compact at Philadelphia. [It was signed by Garret | 
D. Wall, J. M. Sherrerd, and P. J. Stryker, and was 
he presumed, genuine. Why it had been so long de-| 
layed, it is not easy to understand; still more difficult is | 
it to say, why instead of a succinct and precise state- | 
ment of the end and aim of the compset—such as was 
made by the Penns, lvania Commissioners, it had been 
transmuted into an elaborate and argumentative review of | 
the Report of a Committee of this House. At this course, 
there is certainly no personal eause of complaint, u:less 
between the two commissions. It is merely a circum- 
stance worth nothing in the embarrassed history of 
these negotiations as indicating that the New Jersey 
Commissioners considered the compact as liable to ob- 
jections by Pennsylvania, and therefore without depart- | 

ng from the studied indifference which is observable 
throughout—held back their report, soas to make it a 
sort of replication to our answer. There were doctrines 
and opinions in this Report of a most startling nature: 
such as woukd, if at all admissible, strip our citizens of 
unquestioned river rights, which they had always se- 
eurely enjoyed, and recognise a control over our own 
streams such as no independent sovereignty, however 
modified by Federal institutions, could ever admit. It 
would be necessary to indicate only some of these as- 
sumptions, to show the citizens of this Commonwealth 
the tone of this extraordinary document. 

The conflicting rights, or rather the conflicting interests 
of the two States, in the river Delaware, had been the 
fruitful source of embarrassment. There had been mu- 
tual encroachment and mutual crimination. Commis- 
sion after commission, had been created, and ne gotia- 
tion after negotiation had failed. Except the compact 
of 1783, which settled nothing but jurisdiction; and the 
compact of 1785, which appropriated the islands, no- | 
thing like the result of conference had been attained, 
enever a compact was signed, the Legislature of, 
one State or the other refused to confirm it. In the al- 
most desperate hope of adjusting this ancient differ- | 
ence, the present joint Commission had its origin, and 
to how impotent a conclusion it has brought its labours, 
has been seen. [Ft is demonstrable, that never were 
powers more singularly transcended for an insufficient 
ebject, than in this instance. 

The state of things at the time this Commission went 
into operation was this: The state of Pennsylvania, 
through her Canal Commissioners, had erected at New 
Hope a wing dam and water wheels, in order to feed the 
adjoining level of the Delaware Division of the Penn- | 

vania Canal. This wing dam, without materially | 
sifecting the descending navigation, impeded, as is al- | 
leged, ascending boats. In the absence of other means | 
of supply— this wing dam has become necessary to feed | 
the Canal. Asan encroachment, it is complained of | 
by New Jersey, and as such indefensible, and ought as 
soon as the exigency can be obviated by other means to | 
beremoyed, New Jersey, on the other hand, through 


* See page 113 of the present Vol. 
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| its destination in its natural flow and channel. 
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one of her corporate bodies—the Delaware and Raritan 
Canal Company, with no more authority, but witls far 
more convenience, as no dam is used—has abstracted 
and may continue to abstract to an unlimited extent, the 


| water of the river, diverting it to filla navigable feeder 


of which the confessed object is competition with our 
public works. There is not a shade more of authority, 
of right or law in the one case than the other. It was 
with a mutual sense of wrong,that the Commission went 
into operation. The end was to agree on a mutual use 
of the river for actual and contemplated improvements, 
and to preserve unimpaired and unobstructed th- na- 
tural navigation of the river. The instructions under 
which the Commissioners acted were precise—their ob- 
ject simple and perfectly intelligible. Mr. Reed said, 
he was indisposed to detain the House by a minute re- 
ference to these matters, but in passing, and with re- 
ference to these instructions so far as Pennsylvania was 
concerned,he would say,that the authority to execute a 


| compact at all,or in any form, was never expressly given 


—perhaps never meant to be given. ‘Ihe resolution of 
April 10, 1832, gave the Commissioners power to view 
the wing dam at New Hope, as well as any obstructions 
authorised by either state to asecrtain facts and report 
to the Governor, who was to lay the Report before the 
Legislature. The resolution of the 8th February, 1835, 


| authorised them to report how the obstructions in the 


Delaware may be obviated, having due regard toa safe 
and convenient navigation of the river, and its use for 
actual or contemplated improvements without injury 
to the navigation. Here then was full authority to ex- . 
amine, to confer and to report, but none what- 
e.er to sign, seal and deliver. Not, however, that 
in this instance, this was very material, as he be- 
lieved the compact whether authorised or not might be 
disposed of without reference to difficulties savoring at 
all of technicality. It would be well, however, for ta- 
ture commissioners to bear this in mind, especially, be- 
fore they indulge as the New Jersey commissioners do, 
in the document now before me, in asperity and crimi- 
nation. 

Embarrassing, however, as the question of the Dela- 


| ware river rights has been, it has been reserved for 


the present day, and for the astuteness of the New 
Jersey commissioners, to discover, that we have no 
right to the uncontrolled use of the tributary streams 
within our own borders. Such a pretension coukl ne- 
ver have been suggested, much less urged, among the 


| joint commissioners; yet, now it is gravely and emphati- 
cally put forth as a matter wholly beyond dispute. 


I 
read, Mr. Speaker, from the second page of the New 
Jersey Report. ‘* It could not escape the attention of 
the undersigued, that the State of Pennsylvania had 
constructed a Canal, in her own territory, from Easton 
to Bristol, called ** The Delaware Division of the Penn’a 
canal,’ whichis supplicd by the Lehigh, one of the 
principal tributaries of the Delaware. ‘lo supply that 
canal, Pennsylvania had without the consent of New Jer- 
sey, and before she had exercised a similar right, con- 
structed a dam at the mouth of the Lehigh, which al- 
most diverts the waters of that stream, (the greatest 
which rises in the State of Pennsylvania, and runs into 
the Delaware, ) from its natural course, before it reaches 
The un- 
dersigned considered that the law of nations bad settled 
the principle, that when two independent States have 
an equal property in a river which hes between them; 
neither has any more right to divert the waters of a 
tributary stream of that river from its natural course, 
before it reaches its destination, than to divert the wa- 
ters of the River itself.”? This theme is dwelt on earnestly 
throughout the Report. The right in Pennsylvania, to 
dam the Lehigh is subsequently admitted; because,such 
is the argument, each State hasa right to use the waters 
of rivers whether conterminous or not, for the benefit and 
supply of its canals, upon no other principle, say they, 
can it be justified. Without pausing to dispute the 
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vight of states to use even conterminous streams for the 
supply ot their respective improvements, it may be dis- 
tinctly asserted that the analogy of the main river, and 
the tributary, is wholly unsound and inadmissible. It 
deserves and should receive prompt and ind gnant re- 
futation. ‘Ihe State of New Jersey has no right—nor 
have its citizens,except in a given state of things, arising 
from their relations under the union—any right what- 
ever in the navigation of the Lehigh or any other stream 
wholly within our borders, that is not subordinate to the 
Legislative control of Pennsylvania. ‘The idea so 
earnestly enforced, that Pennsylvania was the first to 
intringe the rights of New Jersey, by the erection of a 
dam at the mouth of the Lehigh, is as unfounded too in 
point of fact as it is untenable in point of law, interna- 
tional or unconstitutional, In point of fact, it is well 
known to many that hear me, and should have been 


known to the Commissioners, that anterior to the erec. | 


tion of the dam in the Lehigh, the Morris Canal Com 














go cap in hand to New Jersey, to ask her permission to 
| raise this dam an inch or two inches higher. ‘* What- 
| ever is settled by compact,”’ say the committee, ‘‘can 
only be altered by compact, and separate legislation 
must necessarily be ineffectual. If as we have said, it 
is supposed, and in the conflict of scientific opinion, 
| this is not unreasonable,that Mr. Douglas should prove 
| to be right, and Mr, Gay and the commissioners wrong, 
/in what a situation would our irrevocable compact 
| place us? The dam would avail only asa p2rnicioug 
_memorial of inconsiderate negotiation, and Penns; lva- 
| nia, would at last be reduced to the attitude of a sup- 
| pliant to her sister State for the privilege of completing 
| her own public works.’? This practical difficulty was 
| conceived by the committee, te be an insuperable 
| objection to the confirmation of this compact, and as 
| such was frankly stated in their Report. They could 
not consent, nor do [ suppose this or any other legisla- 


) | ture will ever consent to bind our own State, in the 
pany had used, without complaint, the waters of the | 


possible contingency which is thus shadowed out while 


Muskonetung river, a tributary second only te the Le-| the other party to the contract is left in more impory 


high, and that to this hour a large portion of that | 


stream and of its source is diverted from its ‘* natural 
course and channel”—and with what show of reason, 
could Pennsylvania object to the use of this tributary! — 
Yet if the dam in the Lehigh be an infringement of the 
rights of New Jersey—the obstructions in the Muskone- 
tung are an infringement of our rights, and New Jer- 
sey, not we, isthe aggressor. But this kind of recrimi- 
nation is idle and ccensurable in every aspect, and pre- 
cedence in error never can, or ought to be an apology. 


Pennsylvania and New Jersey, have respectively un- | 
li.nited control over all streams running within their | 


borders; and may divert and obstruct them for purposes 


of public benefit, as they please. It can make no dif- | 
ference whether or not the stream used is the tributary | 


ofa river in which another State may have an interest. 
Such is the law of nations—such the law under our con- 
stitution. Itis unnecessary to trouble the Mouse with 
authorities to repel the proposition thus gratuitously 
advanced, and wholly unsustained, (Vattel. 119, 120.) 
As a matter of constitutional right, it does not seem to 
be pressed. In that point of view, it has been repeated. 
ly and definitively put at rest, and the coimmissioners 
themselves, must have been aware of the repeated ad- 
judications that are conclusive on this point.* Mr. 
Reed said, he had said more, and dwelt longer, on this 
absurd pretension than he intended—not longer than 
the importance of the principle it involved required.— 


in its very extravagance, it was unworthy the source | 


whence it emanated. 

When this compact was referred, it occurred to the 
Committce, asa matter of practical difficulty that for 
the very purposes which the commissioners seemed to 


contemplate, its provisions were palpably inadequate. | 


—One of the engineers, Mr. Guay, thought a two feet 
dam sufficient to feed the canal. The other, Mr. Dou- 


gias, was of opinion that a height of not less than three | 


feet, nine inches (3.75) would be required. The com- 
missioners agreed upon a medium, and by the compact 
a height of tree feet was fixed. It seemed not unrea- 
sonable to apprehend that possibly the height agreed 
on by the commissioners might be insufficint, in which 
event new negotiations, and new concessions, would be 
required, and Pennsylvania after consenting for an illu- 
sory object to barter away the rights of her citizens in 
the free navigation of the river, would be compelled to 





*In Wilson os. Black Bird Creek Marsh Company.— | 


2. Peters 245. The Supreme Court of the U. 8. de- 
cided, that alaw of the State of Delaware, authorising 
the erection of a dam across the mouth of a navigable 
stream, in which the tide ebbe | and flowed, was no in- 
fr.agement of the rights of cit-zens of tie United States, 


‘tant respects wholly free and unfettered. And what 
is the suggestion of the New Jersey commissioners in 
| reply to this. Nothing more than a casual and inciden, 
|talremirk “that if calculatious of engineers should 
prove erroneous, they cannot doubt (I quote the very 
words) the disposition of either State so to modify the 
agreement as to answer the end designed.” Is 
this confidence in the disinterested liberality of fu- 
ture legislation a safe basis for a negotiation, and com- 
pact such as this? The difficulty therefore still remaing 
in its fullest force. 

But a more serious objection to the confirmation of 
_th's compact in its present form,arises from the latitude 
allowed to the other contracting party. The Pennsyl- 

vania commississioners meant, as is to be inferred from 
| their Report, to legalise no other use of the waters of 
‘the river by the Delaware and Raritan Canal Company 
than such as was strictly required for the purposes of 
navigation—an unlimited use of the water thus to be 
abstracted for all and every purpose was never con- 
templated. However distinctly this is stated in the 
Report,the committee were under the impression it was 
not as precisely ascertained by the terms of the freaty 
itself, and yet they felt an embarrassment in even sugy 

gesting the doubt with the express asseveration of our 
| own negotiators before them. It was difficult to believe 

that any one, least of all the very individuals who ex- 
'ecuted the compact, would be at liberty to maintain 
that while Pennsylvania was to be in every particular 
| buund strictly by her bond, and could never, let it be 
| as useless as it might, raise the dam at Well’s Falls an 
| inch without permission, New Jersey is to have the ua- 
| fettered use of the water after it was diverted into her 
navigable feeder, at whatever injury to the natural 
navigation. As in singular ceatrast with the strict 
| construction of our commissioners, Mr. Reed said, he 
would read without comment one more passage from 
the New Jersey Report. ‘ The agreement stipulates 
that either state may take as much water from the Del- 
aware as may be necessary to supply their canals, for 
the purposes of navigation. The undersigned did not 
conceive that they were at liberty to make any other 
stipulation on that subject; leaving the Legislatures of 
‘the two States unfettered as to what strictly pertains to 
| their territorigd jurisdiction and appropriate legislation. 
| The agreement does not restrict further legislation in that 
“respect! !” 

Mr. Reed said, that without dwelling longer on these 
points, which had been fully stated by the select Com- 
mittee, he would ask the at'ention of the House to the 
constitutional questions, both of form and of substance, 
which were hinted at rather than ibustrated in their 
Report. In relation to one of a formal character, he 


} 


so long as Congress had exercised no part of its power | meant the omission in the compact of any recognition 


of regulating commerce in relation to it. 


"of the supervising power of Congress, it was his delib- 


(See also case of Atkinson vs.. Phil. & Trenton Rail erate conviction that it occurred from inadvertence,and 


Road Co.—White, Vol. —, p. —.) 
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hence he regarded it as evidence, if any were wanting, lhe would read the passage in their report, in which 


of the haste and little consideration with which this ne- 
goc ation had been conducted. Familhar as was the 
Constitutional requisition to which he alluded, it lad 
been doubted whether cr not it applied to a ease like the | 
present, and whether the provision of the Constitution, 
requiring the consent of the Federal Legislature to com- | 
cts between the States, did not rather relate to com- 
pacts of a political character,or those which have some | 
extra territorial operation, and he would therefore take 
this opportunity of stating more fully, the views of the 
Committee on this subject, and of confirming them as 
far as authority enabled him to do. It was, in his 
opinion more than a mere formal omission, and it was 
due to the Leg:slature, that here it should not be lost| 
sight of, as it had been elsewhere. The provision of | 
the Constitution, was: That no State should, without | 
the consent of Congress, enter into any sgreement or | 
compact with any other State, or with a foreign pow- | 
er.—[Art. 1, Sect. 10.] Treaties, alliances, and con- | 
federations, as distinguished from compacts or agree- | 
ments, are wholly forbidden. With the consent of Con. | 


om supposing such a case possible, a treaty or con- | 
ed 


eration between two States or between one State 
and a foreign state, would be unconstitutional. But a 
compact or »greement with such consent would be va- 


lid. What then is the distinction here taken betweena | 


compact or agreement, and a treaty, alliar.ce or con- 


tution of the Union, is that in the relations of its citizens 
to foreign sovereignties, the States as such are unknown. 


That principle would be-entirely violated by the exis- | This compact was executed by B. F. Butler, Peter A. 


tence of even a qualified power in the States to treat, | Jay, and Henry Seymour, on the part of New York, 
ally or confederate with foreign governments. As a/ 


kindred principle, the political power of the State so- | 


vereignties in their relations to each other, was yielded, 
under the Constitution, to the Union, and if resumed, 
is in its exercise, a rupture of the Federal compact.— 
Hence the prohibition of treaties, alliances, and confed- 


erations, whether with foreign States or with each | 
ether. If two States come into collision, the Federal | 


was however precedent on this very point, to which 


it is referred to: “ The undersigned did not deem 


it consistent with their respect for the distinguished bo- 


dy from whem they derived their authority, to insert 
any clause in respect to the consent of Congress to 
the agreement. Nothing was said in respect to such 
consent, in the resolutions delegating their authority, 
and it would have been presumptuous in the Commis- 
sioners to undertake to instruct the Legislatures of in- 


dependent States, acting under the Federal compact. 


Any provision in respect to the consent of Congress to 
this agreement, must emanate from the State sovereign- 
ties, and them alone.” (p. 11.) Contrasting this with 
the explicit langusge of the compact*—it could not but 
be regarded as an alter thought, not altogether worthy 
of its eminent authors. It would have been far more 
ingenuous to have eandidly admitted that the Commis- 
sioners never thought of the requisition of the Consti- 


tution till it was suggested in the Report of the Com- 


mittee of this House, than to have resorted to the poor 
apology that the recognition in terms of the supervising 
power of Congress was presumptuous, and inconsistent 
with the respect due to the State Legislatures! There 


Mr. Reed said he was glad to be able to refer. In the 
compact of the 16th September, 1855, between New 
York and New Jersey, a copy of which was before him, 


the 8th article was as follows: “‘ Artic.x 8. ‘This ugree- 
federation? The fundamental principle of the Cansti- | 


ment shall become binding on the two States, when 


confirmed by the Legislatures thereof, respectively, 


and when approved by the Congress of the U. Slates.”— 


ard Theodore Frelinghuysen, James Parker, and Lu- 
cius Q. C. Elmer, on the part of New Jersey—gentle- 
men whose deference for the distinguished bodies 
whence they derived their power, is as unquestioned 
as that of their successors in the negociation,and whose 
acquaintance with the laws and constitution of their 
country was not inferior. . 


Judiciary can alone decide the difference. That, and | There is another consideration, however, connected 
. ’ | 


not the arbitrament or conference of independent so- | 


vereignties, is the tribunal. But there are occasions 
when two or more of the United States may have occa- 
sion to contract or agree in a manner and respecting 
matters, not inconsistent with their relations to the 
Union. If two States differ as to bound«ries—as to in- 
ternal regulations—as te the use of conterminous 
streams (the case before the House,) the Constitution 
permits a compact for such purposes, subject to the ap- 


with this compact and its merits, which involves matter 
| of substance asdistinguished from what some gentlemen 
|may consider mere defects of form. ‘the Committee 
| did little more than refer to it, not deeming it necessary 
| to dwell at any great length on it in their Report. The 
| more reflection he,(Mr. R. )gave it, the more complete- 
_ly was he satisfied of its importance, and its direct 
| bearing on this and al] future negotiations. The States 
| of Pennsylvania and New Jersey had been in the habit 


proval of Congress; and until that approval is given, a| of legislating and negotiwting with respect to the river 
compact, when sanctioned by the State s aaialamepen is | Delaware, precisely as if it were exclusively their ccm. 
> e & _ > | . “ter 3 hi iti “Ne : 
Bota the Com masioners supposed, valid and iencca-| en PYOPSry, which Me ciuscm of no ciher potion 
e, but void and worthless, ‘ . ; ; Pg 
. me | in any sense a just estimate of interests or rights? From 
- ate ah anette cose Sor the | Carpenter’s Point to the Northern Sania of Penn- 
action of the National Legislature, than a compact for | sylvania, a distance of more than seventy miles, th 
the use or abuse of a great river like the Delaware, a| , y miles, We 


National Highway, in which every citizen of the Union, | Delaware formed the boundary between New York and 


far or near, has a vested right guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution, and the security of which is confined to Con- 
gress. Were it necessary to dwell longer on this point, 
there was a principle of well settled municipal law {a- 
miliar to every professional man, which aflorded an il- 
lustration of these various rights and tleir security. 1 


| Pennsylvania, and for at least thirty or forty miles be- 
| yond, flowed wholly within the limits of New York. 
_ Yet with the substantive interest thus existing, and with 
the rights that sprang from it, New York was, in these 
arrangements for the obstruction or impi ovement of the 
_river, allowed no voice, and made no party to these 


the case ef a turnpike read within our borders, if the | stipulations ae eee: bes ae ae this is, I 
company that made it were to agree with an individual | on feat aa | E ae ress ot 3 mae Jh-tanes tag 
or with another company, for a surrender of a portion | its ee ves Pan and momentous corsideraticns, 
of a read, or that an obstruction might be put in it, the On the berdeis of the "claware, near and for many 
agreement, as injurious of the rights of the citizens at ;-—————_ 
large in the highway, was illegal, and the obstructiona) * ‘Art. 5. This agreement shall be considered as 
nuisance. Such, though even in a higher degree and | a joint compact between the said States and the citi- 
more securely protected, are the rights of the citizens | zens thereof, respectively, whencwr the Legislatures 
of the Union, in the natural highways of streams run- | of the scid Stotes shall, severally, have passed laws ap- 
ning beyond the limits of a State. | proving of and ratifying the same, and shall, thereofter, 
But how have the New Jersey Commissioners met | torever be irrevocable by either of the contracting par- 
the suggestion of this oversight?) Mr. Reed said | ties, without the concurrence of the other.” 
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miles from its sources, lie vast forests on which the hand | sissippi to its mouth, by virtue of their territory up the 
of man has scarcely made a perceptible impression. | river was disputed by the Spanish Government, then 
The value of the timber raised, depends wholly on the | owning both b-nks, at and for a considerable distance 
perfect preservation of the natural navigation of the | from its mouth, It was on the other hana earnestly 
river; because, as is well known, the large rafts of | and successfully asserted by the American Government, 
lumber that annually descend its channel, cannot be | and in the diplomatic archives of our country there is 
transported on the canals, and go to market at the sea- | an eloquent exposition of the rule from which Mr. R. 
son of the early freshets, when the canals are usually | said he would read a few sentences and which he could 
obstructed by ice. Independent of the interests of our | not doubt would be received as sufficient authority by 
own citizens—those he meant who own timber lands in | all who heard him. In the report made in 1792 by Mr. 
our Noith Eastern counties and on the upper waters of | Jefferson, when Secretary of State to President Wash- 
the Susquehanna, whence a large amount of lumber | ington, on the subject of the Spanish negociation, af- 
is every year transported by land to the Delaware, to | ter asserting our claim to the free navigation of the 
be floated to the Philadelphia market—there was thus | Mississippi, on the ground of treaty stipulation, he uses 
a great interest in the citizens of our sister State which | this remarkable language. ‘But our right is built on 
never seems to have been thought of. If there is an | ground still stronger and more unquestionable, to wit: 


interest there is a right, and if a right a remedy. To | on the lawof nature and nations. if we appeal to this, 
Pennsylvania, this consideration was al! important, when | as we feel it written on the heart of man, what senti- 
viewed in connexion with such a compact as this. All | 


ment is written in deeper characters, than that the 
that New Jersey is to gain by the compact, is the legal- | ocean is free to all men, and their rivers to all their 
isi.g of her works at Buli’s Island, and the alterior | inbabitants? Is there a man—savage, or civilized, un- 


benefit from the connexion at New Hope, in an increase | biassed by habit, who does not feel and attest this truth? 
of the trade on her canals. But Pennsylvania is to Brresige in all tracts of country united under the 


have the right of supplying her canal by a three-feet | same political society, we find this natural right univer- 
dam across the river. it is manifest, therefore, that it is | 


sally acknowledged and protected by laying the navi- 
of our part only of this arrangement, that New York | gable rivers open to all their inhabitants, When their 
and her citizens can complain, and that between us and | rivers enter the limits of another society, if the right of 


them only can conflict arise— while New Jersey, tran- | the upper inhabitants to descend the stream is in any 
quil in the enjoyment of the privilege thus secured to | case obstructed, it is an act of force by a stronger soci- 
her, may look with indifference on a contest for the } ety against a weaker condemned by the judgment of 
use of the river—the result of which can in no event | mankind.” The recognition of this right in its moxt 
affect her. | comprehensive interpretation was made a sine gua non 

Mr. Reed said—he had his own opinion of these | © 4!l negotiation, and was to be received not as a mat- 
river negotiations generally,and from their past history, | ad of matt ome — ee right. Again, 
he was satisfied they never would answer a good pur- | ®” at a later day, our diplomatic history affords another 
pose or lead to a satisfactory result. Incase of obstruc- | equally emphatic and eloquent assertion of the same 
tion there was Constitutional redress provided in an | right asa matter of eR law. I quote it, Mr. 
appeal to the Federal Judiciary, and it was his settled | pe er te a eine P ai ‘at er a of the many 
belief that nothing but a judicial dec'sion would ever | MEMOMSIS © aaa @ Regt aera Sn aeeeane of 
put these harassing controversies at rest. Still, while | O® whom, now at least, it is not treason to describe, as 


{ 


others thought differently, and while new negotiations | #8 Pure and patriotic a statesman as ever adorned the 
might be attempted, it was highly important they | ¢*¢cutive or legislative councils of the nation. I refer 
should be proper.y conducted, and always understood | to a ee ae ae = are: In the 
to comprehend all parties in interest. It was not his | @!Plomatic corresponcence o! Mr. Cray, whew Scere- 
intention to argue the question, which might be sup- tary of State, with Mr. Gallatin, will be found a revival 
posed to be a kindred one, as to the right of a State | of the ancient and still unsettled claim of our govern- 
to erect dams in streams flowing within its limits, though | ™ent to the free navigation of the St. Lawrenee to the 
having their source beyond them. ‘There might or | ocean, It is asserted and maintained not only with the 
might not be such a right. For a confessed and unques- = logic aud abundant resources of a veteran diplo- 
} 











tioned improvement in navigation, no one could deny | ™#t'st anxious and able to scatter the sophistical rea- 
its existence, and it might be an attribute of the sove- | S°ning on which the adverse claim is founded, but.with 
reignty owning both the banks, to determine whether | the dignified and resolute patriotism of one who con- 
it was or was not an improvement. Th.s was a question | SU!ted too well the dignity of his country to be led into 
by itself. It is unnecessary to point out how much more | #9 acmission that the right ever could be received as a 
reasonably the right migl.t be doubted when attempt- favor. In the case of the Mississij:pi, the United States 
ed to be exercised by two separate sovereignties, com- owned both the upper banks, (the case of New York 
bining and confederating for what, so far as tlre inte- | "€re-) _In that of the St. Lawrence, we owned but 
rests of third parties were involved, was an unlawful | °"*. Such and'so clear, however, ‘was the doctrine 
and unauthorised purpose. As well might New Jersey | Considered by our Government in the latter case that 
and Delaware confederate for the purpose of damming | Whe" the British negotiators suggested as a dilemma 
up, for local objects, (if it were physically possible) | the question whether in case on further geographical 
the ship channel of the same river, where it is conter- | C®4ty the sources of the Columbia or Mississippi, 
minous to them. should be found to be within their territory, our go- 

vernment would concede the right of free navigation to 
them, our minister was Renvacned to give a prompt and 
decisive answer in the affirmative and to repel the idea 


Nor isthere any thing novel in this view of the sub- 
ject. Itis the well settled rule in the intercourse of 


independent sovereignties, and, as may be easily shown | that we wished to exact from others what under similar 
more directly applicable to confederated States. The 


1 : , circumstances we should be unwilling ourselves to ad- 
rule of international law is well settled and now beyond | mit. Such then is the right of our sister State, by the 
dispute. Not only does it involve a principle which is | law of nature and of nations. 

perfectly sound and reasonable jn itself but one which | af such rights exist between independent sove- 
18 emphatically American in its history and association. | reignties, are they not strengthened and enforced by 
1 here are two instances in our diplomatic history of its | confederation and Union? Unquestionably they are, 
application which should be distinctly borne in mind | and for the simple reason that by the union, no State 
and to which I feel pleasure in referring. In the infancy | 


cas right, however transferred, was obliterated, but all 
of our government it is well known to all who hear | were left with some modification as to redress and re- 
me, the right of the United States to navigate the Mis- | medy, inas full vigor as before. Accident has placed 
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in my hands, within a day or two, the views of a la-| consideration of this House, Gentlemen must not ree 
mented statesman on this very subject, embodied in| gard this as a question of mere local interest, confined 
language which it would be in vain to attempt to im-| in its relations to the Eastern counties of the state, and 
prove, 1 will read it in conclusion on this point. It is} to the inhatvitants of the Delaware front. It extends far 
worthy grave consideration, as the opinion of a pure| beyond. The adjustment of rights of property in na- 
and wise expositor of the Constitution—an unsuspected | vigable streams is no sectional, no temporary concern. 
friend of the rights of the States. ‘*lhe rights and] The great rivers that flow through our territory, are 
interest of the country were secured by the Constitu- | the arteries on whose action depends the health of the 
tion, not impaired by it. The rights of the States were | whole body; and gentlemen from other parts of the 
secured in terms. Independently of the Constitution, | state should recollect, when they are disposed to turn 
the States had some mutual lights. ‘The central States | from this as a local matter, that the Delaware river 
had, unquestionably, that of navigating the sfreams| question may to-morrow be a question afleeting the 
which flow from their limits to the common property of | enjoyment of the noble streams that flew by their own 
nations—the ocean, These rights, independently of | doors. What to-day is the case of the Delaware may 
the Constitution, they could secure by negociation or | be that of the Allegheny or Susquehanna to-morrow. — 
war. The Constitution preciudesthese; but it does so| The hand of Providence when it struck the rock from 
by substituting, for a violent and precarious, an orderly | which these rivers spring, struck it in bounty to man- 
and effectual remedy. Rights to specific property, if| kind, It is the same hand that guides them through 
they are the subject of controversy between States, are | lands of industry and enterprise, and it would be a vio- 
decided by the federal jndiciary; rights equally secured | lation of part of the great scheme of heneficence by the 
by the Constitution, but whic!: cannot be enforced with-| indulgence of narrow minded, sectional feeling to at- 
out legislation, must look for their support to the fede- | tempt to divert or obstruct for the promotion of local 
ral Legislature. in this view it is rather a question! interests, what in the plan of Providence is the com- 
between the different depar.ments of the general gov-| mon property of all, Let me not be misunderstood. I 
ernment, in which shall be vcsted the power of secur | am not so visionary an enthusiast or so much enamored 
ing the rights of navigation and way, which the central | with Nature’s rough draft as to refuse to divert part of 
States may claim. And the character of these rights: the waters of a navigable stream from its channel, for 
sufficiently shews, that they must be secured (in the| the attainment of a great and unquestionable benefit, 
unexpected event of their requiring any other security | { would as readily in such a case divert a stream as cut 
than the mutual interest and amity of the States) by | down a forest; but it must be for a general and en un- 
Legislative provision, as well as judicial authority.””* questionable benefit, and it isin a spirit of earnest solici- 

There is an incident in the his’ ory of our relations | tude that we protest against the doctrine now threaten- 
with the state of New York, which appears on our sta- ing to become fashionable and sanctioned by the 
tute book, and which auti.orises me to say, that New proceedings of these Commissioners which would con- 
York, least of all our sister states deserves injury at our | sider it as a matter of equal moment, to change the 
hands. Inthe year 1821, complaints were made to the | Course or obstruct the current of the tail race of a mill 
Legislature of Peunsy lvania of certain dams, erected in | 45 the flow of a majestic river—and would authorise the 
the Allegheny river and Oswego Creek, within the lim- | erection of a worthless dam in a great stream like the 
its of New York, and on the subject being communica- | Delaware, with the same indifference as it would sanc- 
ted to Governor Clinton, who referred it to the Attor- | tion the obstruction of the feeblé current of any one of 
ney General of the state, the obstruction was promptly | the little rivulet. that owes its life ang being toa shower 
and effectually removed. Mr. Talcott, in his official | of rain. The views taken in this compact and the ac- 
commun'cation, which wil be found 7 Smith’s Laws, companying Report, are not those of comprehensive 
677, Si) g— * jt is true the injury is not to cur Own Citi- statesmanship, and if we were to sanction its doctrines 
zens; but if New York and Pennsylvania were soye- | and ratify its stipulations, our acts would enter the same 
reignties, Wholly distinct and unconnected, such act, on | Category with theirs and participate in the ignominy of 
the part of our cilizens, affecting the health of the in- having legislated for the Delaware in precisely the same 
habitants of Pennsylvani« would be a breach of the law | spirit as we would for any one of the creeks within our 
of nations. And the circamstance that tlese states, | borders, which we have made highways by act of As- 
instead of being thus distinct and unconnected, are | sembly. Ii is this contracted view of natural, in'erna- 
unitéd under one confederate government, seems to tional and constitutional rights, in great navigable 
impose upon us an additional obsigstion to respect the | streams, that I fervently trust this Legislature will never 
rights of Pennsylvania rather than to furnish a defence | Sanction or approve. 
or excuse for their infraction ” ‘hese are sound and 
patriotic doctrines, such as the franers of future nego- 
tiations about the property and vested rights of others, 
would do well to bear steadfastly in view. 

In asking the attention of the House thus in detail, 
to the views which I have been led to form on this in- 
teresting question, I feel that I have occupicd more of 
iis time than Ll should have done—far more than I in 
tended. 1 have endeavored to illustrate some of the 
positions taken in the Report, which has been for some 
weeks on your tables, ‘The deep interest, unequalled 
in point of intensity, which this question has excited in 
the minds of our fellow citizens of all the counties lying 
on the Delaware, must be my apology for trespassing 
so long on the attention of the Heuuse. Believing as | 
and my colleagues of the select committee have done 
throughout, that there are principles involved in its 
decision of vital and pervading influence we gave to it 
when under reference all our attention, and to the re- 
sult of those deliberations we now ask the impartial 
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The resolution being then under consideration, a mo 
tion was made by Mr. Bidlack, of Luzerne, to postpone 
the further consideration of the same for the present, 
which’ wes disagreed to, and the main question again 
recurring, the Resolution was unanimously adopted, 


From the Pittsburgh Gazette. 


THE STEAM ENGINE PITTSBURG. 


We were invited up to the establishment of Messr:. 
M’Clurg, Wade & Co, in the Northern Liberties of 
Piltsburg, on Saturday last, to look at and witness the 
working of the Locomotive Steam Engine J’ttisburg. 

This beautiful piece of workmanship was made by 
Messrs. M’Clurg, Wade & Co., and in its exterior ap- 
pearance is a beautiful specimen of skill and neatness. 
It gave us much pleasure to see that the manufacture of 
locomotive engines had at length commenc:d in this 
region of country, it being the first ever made west of 
the Allegheny mountains. It is constructed on the plan 
of Stevenson’s, in England, and is of the largest s:ze, 
weighing, without water, 19,000 pounds.—It was made 
for the commonwealth, and is intended for the four- 





* Mr. Lowndes Speech on Internal Improvements— 
House of Representatives—March 10, 1818.° 
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teen miles level on the Reriage: oor road. It has 2 From the United States Gazette- 
steam cylinders, each eleven inches bore, and sixteen | ie 
inches cesien The machinery was in operation when | UNITED BOWMEN. 


we saw it, but there was no locomotion, (being no rail | Yesterday was the anniversary of the company of 
road, ) the exhibition taking place in one of their work- | «« United Bowmen,” which holds its charter from the 
shops. | ancient company in England, that traces its line of ex- 
We have never seen any steam machinery work with | istence almost to the merry days of the hero of Sher- 
such beautiful smoothness and regularity; and it is, in | wood forest. 
all respects, a creditable evidence of the skill of our} According to the custom of the company, cards of 
workmen, We shall be greatly surprised, if it does | invitation were issued, and between 3 and 4 o’clock, the 
not perform admirably well on the rail road.—-It was | guests assembled to the number of about twelve hun- 
taken to pieces on Mondiy, and shipped by the, dred, at the elegant seat of Mr. Norris, on Turner’s 








canal for its station on the mountain. Lane. Nearly two hundred carriages were ranged 
along the lane, and in the extensive avenue to the man- 

. sion. 
From the Philadelphia Gazette. From the east side of the extensive lawn in front of 
MARKETING. the house, was separated by extended lines, an area 


| about fifty yards wide by one hundred and twenty long, 
The following were the prices on the Sth inst. of | for the exercises of the bowmen. Midway on the east 
some of the good things with which our Market in| side of the area, was erected a very handsome marquee, 


High street was supplied: in which was Johnson’s admirable band of music. Op- 
Beef—ribs and surloins, 10 to 124 cts. per Ib. | posite that tent, on the westside of the area, was a table 
Rump steaks, 7 to 8 do do | most tastefully decorated, upon which were placed the 
Other pieccs, 64 to 7 do  doj| premiums; and without the line, on the north and on 
Mutton and Lamb—legs and | the west side, were seats for the ladies, who watched 
Loins, 7 to 8 do do | with earnestness the movements of the archers. Among 
Fore quarters, 6} to 7 do do | the company were representations of all the liberal pro- 
Veal—Loins and fillets, 8 to 10 do’ do! fessions, and all classes of citizens who had leisure and 
Fore quarters, 6} to 7 do do | taste for such enjoyment. Some of the young ladies 
Calf’s heads, 10 to 25. do each. | and gentlemen kindly gave up their places of advan- 
Pork—Hind quarters, 8 to 9 cents perlb. tage to their seniors, and we wished them pleasant 
Fore quarters, 7 to 8 do do | strolls as they paired off along the delightful walks of 
Poultry—Chickens, 44 to 75 cts. pr.pair. | the place. How thoughtful thus to give place to the 
Fowls, 75 to 100 do do | old. 
Butter, 25 to Sicentsperlb.| The gentlemen of the Company wore their uniform, 
Lard, 10 to 14 do do | which consisted of green frock coats, trimmed with 
Fruit—Peaches, 50 to 


75 cts. prhf pk | gold, with an arrow on their collars, white pantaloons 


Pears, 123 to 50 do do} and greencaps; pendant to a black leathern girdle were 
Water Melons, 25 to 50 cents each. | the appliances of their craft. Their bows were truly 
Nutmeg do 3 to 64 do do | beautiful, and the arrows were of the most approved 
Vegetables— Potatoes, 50 cts. per bushel. | shape and finish, ‘The targets were placed near each 
Corn in ears i2}cts. perdozen. | extremity of thearea, the sporting distance being eighty 
Onions, 1 dollar per bushel. | yards. The company was divided into two classes— 
Tomatas, 6} to 8 cts. per hif. peck. each class was ranged near its own target, and one 
Ochra, 124 do do | member of each stepped forward, and both discharged 
Cucumbers to cut, 64 do dozen. | their arrows at the opposite targets; these then stepped 
Egg Plants, 5 to 10 cents each, | aside and another two came forward—and thus till all 


{ 


j 


| had discharged their arrows, Near each target shot at 
: | stood a neatly dressed lad, with silk flags in his hat, and 
GOLD AT THE MINT. | as an arrow struck the target, he waved a flag of the 
ra 5 ipso csie ae ig . | color of the circle hit. att bowmern would march, to 
atement of the balances of gold remaining at the | the sound of music, in file to the opposite extremit 
Mint uncoined on the 31st July, 1835, with the amount | gather up their arrows, and the cousin of the carget, 
deposited for cvinage within the month of August, to-| Mr, Krumbhaar, mark upon a card the number which 


gether with the amount of go!d coinage executed with-| the members had gained. The centre, or gold spot 


in the same period: counting nine, and each ring counting two less, as one 
Remaining at the Mint uncoined July | receded from the centre. The two lads, with their 
Sist, 1835, $105,405 | flags, moved always towards the target opposite the 
Deposited for coinage within the ? 'bowmen. Whien ever an arrow struck the centre or 
month of August, viz: | gold spot, the band gave a flourish with their trumpets. 
Uncomed Gold’ Bullion of | As time for closing the contest drew near, it was evi- 
the United States, $80,365 | dent that the ladies had taken an interest in the pro- 
Do. do. Foreign, 14,660 | ceedings, and they were anxious to learn the result— 
United States Coins of the | to know who were to receive the splendid premiums. 
former standard, 230 The contest was close, and the difference between the 
Foreign Coins, 4,175 99,430 — gained and the many who missed, was very 
small, 





$204,835 | The first premium was the companies’ “ bowl”—a 

massive silver vessel, weighing 150 ounces, bearing va- 

Amount coined within the month of rious devices and inscriptions, and receiving from each 
| 





August, (of which $13,580 is Quar- yearly holder some additional ornament. This is held 
ter Eagles, ) 161,500 | for one year only. The other premiums are retained 
by the winners. 


The second premium was a handsome silver arrow, 
to bear the winner’s name, date, and the inscription, 
secundus hoc contentus abito. 


ee 


Remaining at the Mint uncoined, Au- 
gust 31, 1835, $13,335 
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The third mctto was a handsome silver wassai!l cup, 
the stem representing a quiver. 

When the tally card was reckoned up, the premiums 
were thus awarded by the captain of the target, with a | 
suitable address. 

First Premium, the Company’s bowl, to Franklin 
Peale —57 shots, counting 144. 

Second Premium, to S. P. Griffitts, Jr.—33 shots, 
counting 129. 


Third Premium, to W. H. W. Darley. This premium 
is given for the arrow placed nearest to the centre of | 
the target, without any reference to the number pre- 
viously gained. [t was obtained by Mr. D. athe last 


shot in the afternoon. 


The company was delighted with the place and the 
means of enjoyment; and when some observed, that in 
a single round there had been several misses, we heard 
a young lady archly observe, that there were more 
** misses” than hits. She did less than justice to the 
fair part of the company. We are too old to talk about 
such things, but we have good reason to believe that 
the united company were not the only bowmen of the 
afternoon. 


We are sure that we express the feelings of the very 
numerous and highly respectable guests, when we refer 
with grateful pleasure to the liberal courtesy of the 
United Bowmen, and to their arrangements for the en- 
tire accommodation of those who witnessed their ele- 
gant and healthful exercises. 


EE 


On Tuesday afternoon, asa heavy wagon with five | 
horses attached, was passing up Coates street, by the | 


[Ssrremaer 








nying the President and Managers on an excursion 
along the whole line of their Road, and were pleased 
to find that considerable progress has been made in the 
grading on some of the sections, and that in a few days 
the contractors on the whole line will be in full opera- 
tion, being only delayed by the necessary operation of 
the law respecting the damages on some sections. 


The importance of this work does not appear to be 
fully understood by the public. It was originated for 
the purpose of avoiding the horrors and evils of the 
inclined plane on the Columbia Rail Road, at Belmont, 


| which, it is now universally admitted, must be abandon- 


ed; and we were pleased to learn from the distinguish- 
ed Engineer of the Company, Henry R. Campbell, Esq. 
that he will be enabled to effect this great and desira- 
ble object to his entire satisfaction, so as to avoid an in- 
clined plane, and at a grade that will make it perfectly 
safe and convenient, it being within the limit of the 
grade on that part of the Pennsylvania Rail Road, where 
there is no inclined plane. The location appears to be 
exceedingly judicious. The inconvenience of short 
curves, so numerous and objectionable on the Columbia 
Rail Road, is in effect eatirely avoided, it being almost 
a straight line, as there is no curve on it at a radius less 
than 4000 feet, whereas, on the Columbia Road there 
are some of 600 feet, and even 300 feet, 


This Road connects with the Columbia, or great Penn- 
sylvania Railway, ata point about eight miles from 
Philadelphia, and extends from thence to, and termi- 
nates, at present, ata point near to the Market Street 
Permanent Bridge, from whence it will be taken, as 
soon as arrangements can be made, either over the 
piers of the present bridge, in connection with the 
present track for common travelling, or by another 


rail road depot, the locomotive engine belonging to the | bridge, <o the Rail Road at Broad street, and there con- 
Norristown road, before being attached to the cars, | nect with the centre of the improvements made and 
passed up the road some hundred yards, which being | making for the accommodativn of the rich products of 
observed by the driver of the team, he supposed that | the Great West, which must find their way over this 
it would not return, and attempted to cross the track. | road to the Great Philadelphia Depot. We are satis- 
Just then the engine backed down, and came in contact | fied from a careful examination of the prospects of this 
with the wagon, which it shattered to pieces. The road, that on its completion it must become the main 
horses, though knocked down, escaped without any | thoroughfare of the growing ¢ravel, trede, and com- 


essential injury. —U. S. Gaz. 





SCHOOLS. | 
Extract of a letter, dated 


Wasurneton, (Pa.) Aug. 12, 1835. 


It may not be uninteresting to you to hear some- | 
thing of our public schools. We have two schools now 
in successful operation, viz: a male and female school, 
with about 150 scholars in each, taught by two teach- 
ers in each school. We have three independent schools, 
containing avout 40 scholars, and I had almost forgot- 
ten to say that we have a colored school of 30 scholars, 
making in the whole 330 scholars taught in the public 
schools, at an expense of less than $5 per year for each 
scholar, including house rent, fuel, &c. Add 40 scho- 
lars taught in the private schools, and we have 370 
scholars in the schools in our borough at this time. Do 
you ask me what advantage the present system has 
over the former’ I answer much every way. In the 
first place, we have more children at school; and se- 
cond, there isa perfect equality: the odious stigma of 
pauperism is wiped off, and the children take their 
rank in school as the children of free white men ought 
to do. 


From the Pennsylrania Inquirer. 
WEST PHILADELPHIA RAIL ROAD. 
We had the pleasure, a few days since, of accompa- 


merce of the West, and therefore profitable to the 
Stockholders. Of this the Company appear to be fully 
aware, as they are resolved to have the road construct- 


| ed in the most permanent ‘and durable manner. With 


this view they have contracted for a sufficient quantity 
of Iron Rail, of a new and most approved pattern, fora 
double track; and we were informed, the grading and 
bridging of the entire line is contracted for, to be fi- 
nished for the reception of the rails by the first day of 
April next, ata sum not exceeding $93,000, and that 
the road, with a double track, will be finished, and in 
operation, by July next, at a considerable saving in the 
original estimate of the Engineer. Thus the public, 
and travellers, in particular, who have experienced the 
danger and delay occasioned by the useless and expen- 
sive inclined plane at the foot of the Columbia Road, 
must be gratified to learn that by the exertions of the 
President and Managers of the West Philadelphia Rail 
road company,they will ina short time be furnished with 
a safe, convenient, and shorter way of approaching the 
City, without incurring the risk,danger, and delay inci- 
dent to descending or ascending a steep plane of near 
halfa mile in length. 
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Printed every Saturday morning by WILLIAM F. 
GEDDES, No. 9 Library street. 


The publication office of the Register has been re- 
moved from Franklin Place, to No, 61, in the Arcade, 
West Avenue, up stairs. 








